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THE MIDDLE EAST SUPPLY CENTRE 


I—Organization and Functions 


lHE Middle East Supply Centre was first set up in Cairo by the British 
Government in April, 1941 when the shipping problem was acute and 
it had become impossible for unrestricted imports to be sent to the 
Middle East or, conversely, for unlimited exports to leave the area for 
the usual overseas markets. The object, primarily strategical, was to 
rationalize all supplies for the Middle East and to ensure that with the 
utmost economy in shipping space the peoples of the Middle East 
should receive vital requirements. By the control of imports, together 
with carefully considered advice from the Centre to the Governments of 
Middle East countries as to the development of local resources, the 
equitable distribution of available supplies, and the means by which 
they could render mutual aid to one another, it was hoped the area could 
be saved from suffering too severely from the changes in national 
economies bound to occur as the result of the exigencies of war. 

While M.E.S.C. was at first a British organization, from 1942 onwards 
the United States has co-operated in all its work, and the Centre is now 
in every sense a combined organization with a joint Anglo-American 
policy. In Cairo this policy is the concern of a small Executive Com- 
mittee, including both British and American representatives. On 
questions of policy requiring co-ordination with other civil or military 
administrations in the Middle East the Centre consults with the Supply 
and Transportation Committee of the Middle East War Council, which 
is under the chairmanship of the British Minister Resident in the 
Middle East. Although the functions of M.E.S.C. are purely those of an 
advisory and co-ordinating body, for it has no executive powers, it is the 
sole agency whose recommendations as to supplies for the Middle East 
countries are accepted by the official bodies responsible in London and 
Washington, where final decisions as to the allocation of supply require- 
ments as put forward by M.E.S.C. and as regards shipping facilities are 
taken by the various Combined Boards and other agencies concerned. 
Many of the goods sent to the Middle East from the United States are 
supplied under Lease-lend arrangements. In London M.E.S.C. is 
responsible to the Ministry of War Transport and to a sub-committee 
of the War Cabinet. With the Middle East countries themselves 
M.E.S.C. maintains contacts through officials attached to the British 
or United States diplomatic services or, where they exist, through the 
special Supply Committees set up. 

Since M.E.S.C. was first established the area that comes within its 
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scope has been much expanded, and now includes Egypt, the Sudan, 
Tripolitania, Cyrenaica, Eritrea, Ethiopia, British and French Somali. 
land, Aden, Palestine, Syria, the Lebanon, Transjordan, Saudi Arabia, 
the Arab Sheikdoms, Iraq, Persia, and Cyprus. Malta also was at one 
time included. Territories in East Africa only come into the scope of 
the Centre’s activities as one of the outside sources of supply, and 
Turkey only as a consumer of pooled resources. 

The activities of M.E.S.C. now cover a very wide field of economic 
problems, and while separate investigations covering a great variety 
of subjects are made for each individual country; the whole position 
in the Middle East area is kept under continuous review by the Intel- 
ligence and Statistical Sections of the Centre, for many of the problems 
cannot be dealt with piecemeal, but must be solved as part of a co- 
ordinated programme based on unified procedure. 

In spite of the improvement in the position in the Mediterranean and 
in the campaign against U-boats, owing to the great demands on ship- 
ping space and the world shortage of many food supplies and other 
consumers’ goods the primary object of M.E.S.C. is still to restrict 
imports to essentials and to control their distribution. This necessitates 
a system of import control which takes various forms. For wheat and 
other principal foodstuffs, and also key essentials such as oil-seeds, 
hides, fertilizers, coal, motor vehicles, and tinplate, which are given 
priority, special programmes are drawn up. After the estimates of the 
Middle East Governments have been approved in London and Wash- 
ington, the goods are purchased in bulk at world prices and supplied to 
a pool stock for the whole Middle East area, from which bulk allocations 
are made to each of the countries concerned. As M.E.S.C. does not 
itself carry out commercial transactions, the United Kingdom Com- 
mercial Corporation acts as its agent. For another group of commod- 
ities, agreed private orders from each country are added together to 
form a single bulk order. Lastly, for certain imports a trader can carry 
out an ordinary commercial transaction, provided that M.E.S.C. has 
approved the necessary import licence and recommended to the 
appropriate body of the supplying country that the goods should be 
made available for purchase. Obviously regional planning which in- 
volves mutual aid requires regulation in the exchange of goods between 
the different countries. This question is the consideration of the Inter- 
Territorial Trade Section of M.E.S.C., and again the United Kingdom 
Commercial Corporation, when necessary, acts as purchasing and 
selling agent. 

One great difficulty to be faced in promoting inter-territorial trade is 
the existence of different price levels in the various countries, for in- 
flation—a common evil—has been more severe in some countries (lan 
in others; though in some cases exchange rates have reraained pegged. 
Among other difficulties are a certain reluctance on the part of territor- 
ial authorities to grant export licences for food supplies, raw materials, 
and manufactured goods; the lack of comprehensive statistics of 
normal inter-territorial trade; and lastly, the varying degrees of 
political development, which makes it more difficult to obtain from one 
country than another reliable estimates of requirements, and so to 
control equitable distribution. The task of arranging for the inter- 
change of surpluses between the Middle East countries has, in fact, 
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oved far from easy, and M.E.S.C. has often had to find means to 
vercome a certain amount of opposition. 

With imports from outside the area restricted to minimum require- 
ents for essentials, an important feature of the work of M.E.S.C. is 
he advice and guidance given to national Governments in the cam- 
aign for a greater degree of self-sufficiency within the area. The 
sovernments themselves have remained responsible for putting into 
orce measures for the stimulation and development of domestic pro- 
uction and for the necessary economic controls, but the Centre 
renders much valuable help. It provides the Governments with informa- 
ion from specialists on a wide range of subjects and puts the services of 
technical experts at their disposal, and also gives the necessary assist- 
ance for obtaining equipment, machinery, and tools. In each individual 
country there are special representatives of M.E.S.C. to give guidance 
in national planning for increased production, whether agricultural or 
industrial, and to help in the co-ordination of such plans with those of 
the other countries concerned. 

Although all the Middle East countries are predominantly agri- 
cultural, the level of agricultural production is very low, and the total 
production of grain—wheat, barley, maize, and millet, the staple diet 
of the majority of the population—has in the past been only sufficient 
to provide in general a poor standard of nutrition; indeed, the consump- 
tion per head in some areas has often been barely adequate even for 
minimum needs. The aim of M.E.S.C., therefore, has not only been 
to import essential foods for civilian, in addition to military, require- 
ments so as to prevent actual starvation among the peoples of the 
Middle East, but also to aid the Governments to put into operation 
schemes for increasing their own domestic food production. Since the 
war the area under cereals in the Middle East has been increased by 
about 2,000,000 acres. This is largely accounted for by the turnover 
of a million acres from cotton to wheat in Egypt, and the cultivation 
of wheat on new land in Syria made possible by the provision of 
agricultural machinery. In the Sudan the increase in wheat production 
has rendered the territory self-sufficient, and in addition there has been 
a considerable stepping-up in the production of oil seeds. M.E.S.C. has 
also taken an interest in the bringing of more land into cultivation in 
various areas, and in new schemes for irrigation and the reclamation of 
land. For instance in Syria, with the assistance of the South African 
Tunnelling Company, irrigation tunnels have been driven in order to 
bring the waters of the Litani river to irrigate thousands of acres in the 
coastal plains. 

Another important undertaking under the auspices of M.E.S.C. is 
the destruction of pests, in particular locusts, from which agriculture 
in the Middle East is prone to suffer so badly. Under the scientific 
direction of the Anti-Locust Research Centre in London and with the 
help of the British Government Departments concerned and experts 
from Egypt, the Sudan, and elsewhere, a special anti-Locust Unit was 
established for the whole Middle East area. With the co-operation of 
the national authorities in Egypt, Palestine, Syria, and Persia, and help 
from the United States, the U.S.S.R., the British military authorities 
in conquered Italian territories, and King Ibn Saud of Arabia, various 
expeditions have been sent out into Persia, Arabia, Ethiopia, Eritrea, 
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and the Sudan to spray with anti-locust poison all known breed; 
grounds. British and American entomologists participated in the work 
and the Russians provided most valuable help by sending special} 
equipped aircraft and trained pilots to assist in the task of spraying 
For all expeditions M.E.S.C. has, with assistance from the military 
organized transport, food supplies, and dumps of anti-locust poison 
and also helped in the recruitment of personnel. 

For the increase of agricultural production, in particular in sparse) 
populated areas, a basic necessity is more agricultural machinery. (ne 
of the functions of M.E.S.C. has been to assist the Governments by 
arranging for the importation of essential requirements and by giving 
guidance as to the allocation of machinery and spare parts in order to 
ensure that full advantage is taken. Demonstrations in the use of 
machinery and spare parts are also given by the Centre’s experts. An 
interesting experiment is the establishment in Syria of a joint Tractor 
Board which hires out tractors to farmers at low cost and arranges for 
a rota of allocation. Another problem with which M.E.S.C. is con- 
cerned is the question of fertilizers. Egypt has a large exportable swr- 
plus of phosphates and Palestine is well supplied with potash, but the 
area normally imports large quantities of fertilizers, mainly nitrates 
from Chile. Although such imports have had to be much reduced, 
M.E.S.C. has been able to arrange for the shipment from Chile of very 
valuable supplies. A new development is the domestic manufacture of 
superphosphates, for which stipplies of sulphuric acid, produced locally, 
are now being collected and purified. 

One of the most outstanding difficulties connected with food supplies 
in the Middle East is the problem of grain collection and distribution. 
With the prospect from time to time of severe shortages, and the ease 
with which this fear can be played upon by those who wish to profit 
from the situation, there has been a tendency for crop yields to be 
hoarded, and as systems for organized collection and distribution have 
in the past been inefficient, inadequate or, more often, lacking, the task 
of control has been far from easy. Under a certain amount of pressure 
and advice from M.E.S.C. many of the Governments concerned have 
now set up new collecting organizations, the necessary transport being 
provided through M.E.S.C. and the military authorities, and these have 
apparently achieved at least some measure of success. The collection 
of grain in Syria and the Lebanon was for some time an outstanding 
difficulty and met with considerable opposition, but the importation of 
grain when there was danger of acute shortages helped to mend 
matters. An organization, ‘‘Office des Céreales Panifiables’’, set up in 
Syria under the joint authority of Syrian, Lebanese, French, and 
British representatives, is reported to be working well. In April, 1943 
conference, which representatives from Palestine, Syria, and Trans- 
jordan attended, was held in Damascus to discuss questions of cereals 

production, supply, and collection. With the increased acreage under 
wheat, Syria and the Lebanon are now not only capable of being self- 
sufficient in bread cereals, but are approaching the position, if not 
already reached, of being able to provide an exportable surplus for 
other countries. Grain collecting schemes administered by the respec- 
tive Governments have also been brought into operation in Egypt, the 
Sudan, Iraq, and Persia, 
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Endeavours have been made by some of the Middle East Govern- 
ments to put rationing into force, but there are many difficulties to be 
In the less developed territories where the population is 
mainly rural, it has not been found easy to persuade people to register 
for supplies of food and other essential consumers’ goods and to make 
them understand the value of the coupon system, or to find a solution to 
the closely connected problem of black markets, which tend to flourish. 
In Iraq, for instance, when rationing was first instituted it did not meet 
with a good reception. People were so puzzled as to the use of coupons 
that a thriving black market in the coupons themselves was very 
dificult to control. A conference on Rationing and Control of Distri- 
bution was held in Cairo in August, 1943 and was attended by represent- 
atives from the majority of the Middle East countries and the North 
African Economic Board. Arrangements were then made for M.E.S.C. 
to act as a clearing house for information on future developments in 
rationing technique and for national Governments to keep the Centre 
informed of additions and changes in their methods of controlling 
supplies, distribution, and prices. It was generally agreed that the 
fundamental problem is to make available to rural populations an 
increased supply of essential consumption goods at reasonable prices. 
In the industrial field as in the agricultural the aim of M.E.S.C. is to 
encourage as high a degree as possible of self-sufficiency and to stim- 
ulate industrial development by assisting in the carrying out of plans 
for extending existing industries and establishing new ones. New 
enterprise is usually the concern of the Governments or industrialists, 
but M.E.S.C. makes available scientific knowledge and the services of 
international technical experts, and arranges for the importation of 
basic requirements. Already some notable progress has been made, 
more especially in Egypt and Palestine, where local skill and capital 
are available. With a view to the increased use within the area of local 
raw materials studies are made by M.E.S.C. as to the possibilities of 
domestic resources, including investigations into mining. In some cases 
substitutes are now being produced from local basic materials. One 
new development is the setting up of plants for canning and dehydration 
in order to build up reserves of food supplies. As a result of research 
into mining prospects, various new projects have been started, such as 
the development of chromium in Egypt, sulphur in Persia, and lignite in 
Syria. 

On the medical side M.E.S.C. has been responsible for the importation 
into the Middle East area of necessary supplies of essential drugs and 
other medical necessities, and steps have been taken to deal with both 
malaria and typhus. In association with the Centre, a Middle East 
Medical Advisory Committee has been established in Cairo on which 
the leading medical authorities in the British and American armies are 
represented. The United States Typhus Commission has established a 
field headquarters in Cairo which advises the Medical Advisory Com- 
mittee on typhus control. 

Even from the above brief outline of the work undertaken by 
M.E.S.C., which owing to the nécessity for rapid changes from time to 
time may not be strictly up to date, it is apparent that while the 
Centre was originally set up as a war measure for the rationalization of 
supplies for the Middle East and to avoid the danger of famine and 
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severe want in the area, it has developed into a very noteworthy 
example of close Anglo-American collaboration and an interestiys 

" experiment in regional planning based on not only Anglo-American by 
international co-operation. It is true that British and America 
influence has been brought to bear on the National Governments cop 
cerned, but their good-will and co-operation have always been sought, 
The general policy adopted has been to give guidance in the light of 
greater economic experience, rather than to exert extreme pressure, and 
planning by the Centre is directed to serve not only Anglo-American o 
other Allied interests, but also the interests, both short- and long-term, 
of all the Middle East countries themselves. In the solution of all com. 
mon problems, consultation with and between the authorities of the 
different countries has been encouraged, and the Centre has convened 
various international conferences to consider some of the many prob- 
lems with which all are concerned. 

In January, 1943 a conference attended by delegates from Egypt, the 
Sudan, Palestine, Transjordan, Iraq, Iran, and Eritrea, together with 
representatives from the Military Commands in the Middle East 
(including G.H.Q. P.A.I.C.), was convened in Cairo to discuss agri- 
cultural problems, including common trends, the outlook for the 
harvests of 1943, the livestock position, and programmes for 1943-44: 
also such questions as supplies of seed, fertilizers, and machinery. 
This was followed by the conference held in Damascus to study cereals 
collection schemes, and that held in Cairo to consider the question 
of rationing. With a view to the more economic use of available 
supplies of motor equipment by the extension of transport control 
measures, a Transport Conference was held in Cairo in April, 1943 to 
which transport officers came from practically all the Middle East 
countries. In the summer of 1943 conferences were held in Cairo and 
Teheran to consider schemes for locust control. In Teheran representa- 
tives attended from Persia, Iraq, Afghanistan, and the U.S.S.R., and 
also scientific experts, including British entomologists, from Cairo and 
London. They not only discussed previous anti-locust expeditions but 
considered plans for the future, including the possibility of using air- 

' craft for an anti-locust spraying expedition in South Persia. It is of 
interest to note that at a meeting on locust control held in Nairobi 
it was agreed that an ‘‘East African Directorate’ should be set up, in 
order that the combined resources available in East Africa for locust 
control should be used to full advantage. 

A conference of much significance for future collaboration between 
the Middle East countries was that held in Cairo in November, 1943 to 
discuss the question of statistics. As a result, delegates from Egypt, 
the Sudan, East Africa, Palestine, Syria, and the Lebanon passed a 
resolution that a Middle East Statistical Bureau should be established 
to provide for consultations between the Governments, and for the 
exchange of publications and statistical forms. It was further 
arranged that each individual country should nominate a special 
correspondent to serve as a regular channel for the exchange of inform- 
ation. The establishment of a common intelligence service for the 
Middle East should undoubtedly be of great permanent value, and this 
fact was fully recognized by all the conference delegates. 

During 1944 two important international conferences have taken 
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place in Cairo, one held under the aegis of the Middle East Supply 
entre to discuss agricultural development in the Middle East, and 
the other held not by the Centre itself but in the same international 
spirit to discuss finance. Both these conferences are of special signific- 
ance, for a solution to the problems with which they were concerned 
is vital, not only to the short-term but also the long-term interests of 
the Middle East. Agricultural development is generally acknowledged 
to be fundamental to the raising of the standard of living of the peoples 
of the Middle East countries, and in the field of finance inflation has 
become a major problem. Further details of the work of the two 1944 


conferences in Cairo will be given in a subsequent article. 
DD. ?, =. 


A NOTE ON SOUTH AFRICAN INCOME AND WAR 
EXPENDITURE 


IN the Bulletin of April 15, 1944, in the article on the economic war 
efforts of the British Dominions, it was stated that: “Data relating to 
the Union of South Africa are scantier than those for any of the other 
belligerent Dominions. There has never been a really reliable estimate 
made of national income ...”” This was written in ignorance of the 
work of Professor S. H. Frankel and others published in the South 
African Journal of Economics of March, 1940, December, 1941, March, 
1943, and June, 1943. Thanks to this work, the statement quoted 
above is the reverse of the truth, and an apology is due to Professor 
Frankel on account of it. 
Those portions of Professor Frankel’s results most relevant to the 
subject of the article are shown in the following table: 
(million £) 
1938-9 1939-40 1940-1 1941-2 


Net Income Produced (Factor 

Cost) 394.8 433.6 468.0 493.3 
Net Income Produced (Market 

Prices) 407.3 446.1 481.9 513.0 
Net Interest, etc., paid abroad 20 19 19 20 
Net Home Investment 56.8 40.7 31 21 
Exhaustive War Expenditure 1.8 6.1 55 71 
Available for Consumption (public 

and private) 328.7. 380.3 3769 401 

Do. at 1938 Retail Prices 329.0 375.8 357.6 356.2 


It will be seen that consumption (including services rendered by 
public authorities, such as education) increased in the first year of 
the war and then fell back to a level 8 or 9 per cent above that of 1938/9. 
Net home investment, public and private (excluding that classed as war 
expenditure), on the other hand, fell to less than half its pre-war level, 
though South Africa, unlike most of the belligerents, had evidently not 
been driven to the length of depleting its capital for war purposes. Its 
net national income at current prices increased, up to 1941/2, by an 
amount greater than the rise in expenditure connected with the war, 
but the rise in real income—a rise of perhaps {40 or {50 million at 1938 
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prices—was almost certainly less than the increase in the resourcs 
used for military purposes, and the reduction of investment may 
thought of as necessary to cover this as well as to make possible the 
increase in consumption. 

The rough estimates made in the Bulletin article of April 15 refer ty 
the year 1943, and are therefore not directly confirmed or disproved by 
Professor Frankel’s figures. The assumed level of ‘pre-war national 
income—about £400 million at market prices—is, however, in clos 
agreement with his estimates, and the general picture presented in the 
article concerned does not appear to be inconsistent with them. 

A. J.B. 


THE PLOT AGAINST HITLER 


" The following is a summary of the information available about the 
attempt on Hitler's life, as given out by sources in Germany. 


July 20.—Hitler’s H.Q. announced that an attempt had been made 
on his life, and the News Agency later reported that it was made with 
high explosives, and that Gen. Schmundt, Col. Brandt, and Collaborator 
Berger had been seriously injured, and Generals Jodl, Korten, 
Buhl, Bodenschatz, Hensinger, and Scherff, Col. Borgmann, Admirals 
Voss and von Puttkamer, and Capt. Assman had suffered slighter 
injuries. ‘“‘Hitler received slight burns and concussion’’, it went on, 
“but no injuries. He at once began to work again. He then received 
Mussolini for a long meeting. Shortly after the attempt Marshal Goring 
came to Hitler.”’ 

The news reader then said, ‘There is nobody in Germany who does 
not learn with a feeling of deep gratitude that the Fiihrer has escaped 
uninjured. ... The enemy thought to attain by a murderous attempt 
what he cannot do by honest arms. As on several occasions before in the 
course of the last few years, the German nation can thank Providence 
for preserving the Fiihrer so that he may accomplish his great task with 
which he has been charged by Fate.” 

The deputy Press Chief, in a statement later, said ‘“‘the enemies of 
Germany want to murder Adolf Hitler, who is a symbol of the German 
people and who is the centre of the German rising. Once again they 
have tried to use crime as a means of helping their strategy. Providence, 
however, has decided differently. The German people must consider 
the failure of the attempt on Hitler’s life as a sign that he will complete 
his tasks under the protection of a divine power.” 

July 21.—Hitler broadcast at 1 a.m., and said that he was speaking, 
first that the people should hear his voice and know that he was unhurt; 
and secondly, in order that they should know about a crime unparalleled 
in German history, and he went on “‘A very small clique of ambitious, 
irresponsible, and at the same time senseless and criminally stupid 
officers have formed a plot to eliminate me and the German Wehrmacht 
Command. The bomb was placed by Col. Graf von Stauffenberg. It 
exploded 2 metres to my right. One of those with me has died ... ! 
myself sustained only some very minor scratches, bruises, and burns. 
I regard this as a confirmation of the task imposed on me by Providence 
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o continue on the road of my life as I have done hitherto. For I may 
confess to the nation that since the days when I moved into the Wilhelm- 
strasse I have had only one thought—to dedicate my life ever since I 
realized that the war could no longer be postponed. I have lived for 
worry, work, and worry only through days unnumbered and sleepless 
nights. Suddenly, at a moment when the German Army is engaged in a 
bitter struggle, a small group emerged in Germany, just as in Italy, in the 
belief that they could repeat the 1918 stab in the back. But this time 
they have made a bad mistake.” 

The circle of these conspirators was very small, a miniature group of 
criminal elements which would be ruthlessly exterminated. “‘I there- 
fore now order’, he went on, “that no military authority, no leader of 
any unit, no private in the field is to obey any orders emanating from 
these groups of usurpers. I also order that it is everyone’s duty to 
arrest, or, if they resist, to kill at sight anyone issuing or handing on 
such orders. I have, therefore, to create order once and for all, nomin- 
ated Reich Minister Himmler to be C.-in-C. of the Home Army. I have 
summoned Gen. Guderian to join my general staff and to replace the 
chief of the general staff who has been taken to hospital.”’ 

What fate would have been in store for Germany had this attempt 
succeeded was too horrible to think of and he praised ‘‘Providence, 
and my Creator’’, not because it saved his own life, but only because it 
had allowed him to go on bearing the cares of labouring for his people. 
He concluded: “‘It has again been granted to me that I should escape a 
fate which would have been terrible, not for me, but for the German 
people. They see in this again the pointing finger of Providence that I 
must and will carry on with my work.”’ 

Adm. Doenitz broadcast to the Navy, and said a small clique of mad 
generals, “having nothing in common with our brave army’’, had 
attempted this murder in ‘‘cowardly faithlessness’’. 

Their stupidity was limitless; they believed that by the removal of the 
Fiihrer they could ‘“‘bring about an end to our hard but irrevocable 
struggle of destiny”. He concluded by describing the terrible fate 
which would have resulted for Germany if their attempt had succeeded, 
and told the Navy they must take orders only from him and their own 
leaders—thus all mystifications by fake orders would be prevented. 

Goring addressed the Luftwaffe, saying that an attempt at murder 
had been carried out by Col. von Stauffenberg, acting on the orders of a 
miserable clique of former generals who had to be chased from their 
posts because of their leadership. They were now trying to spread con- 
fusion by issuing false orders, either as a new Government of the Reich 
or as usurpers, and he therefore gave the order appointing Gen. Stumpf 
as C.-in-C. of all formations of the Luftwaffe inside Reich territory. 
Himmler was to be given every assistance by all commands of the 
Luftwaffe, and courier ’planes might leave only by his own or Himmler’s 
permission. He went on: 

“Officers and'soldiers, whatever your rank, and also civilians, wherever 
these criminals appear or approach you and try to draw you into their 
contemptible plans they are to be arrested at once and to be shot. 
Where you yourselves are employed for the extermination of these 
traitors you are to proceed ruthlessly. These are the self-same curs who 
tried to betray and sabotage the front. All officers who have abetted 
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these crimes have put themselves outside the pale of the nation, outside 
the Army, and outside all military honour, outside their oath and 
loyalty.” 

Von Kluge issued an Order of the Day announcing the attempt, and 
saying ‘The Fihrer is alive. He spoke to the people and the German 
soldiers last night . .. Calm and order prevail at home. The war effor: 
at home and the fighting on the fronts go on . . . For us there will be no 
repetition of 1918, nor of the example set by Italy... .” 

The Forces radio reported in the evening that Major Remer, com. 
manding a Berlin Guard battalion, had received orders reading, “The 
Fiihrer has met with a fatal accident. Disorders in the Reich are 
reported. The executive power has passed into the hands of the Wehy- 
macht’’, and going on to instruct him to occupy the Government build- 
ing. “Acting with accustomed soldierly discipline’, said the radio, “he 
carried out these orders’, and issued a short statement to his troops 
saying that his orders only were to be obeyed. He then got into touch 
with Goebbels, city president of Berlin, who at once summoned Remer 
to him and told him the Fiihrer was unhurt. Soon afterwards Remer 
spoke to the Fiihrer on the telephone and received from him orders for 
his battalion. Goebbels then addressed it, assuring the soldiers that 
the Fiihrer was well, and indicating the most urgent tasks of the 
moment. 

The Overseas News Agency reported that certain consequences of the 
attempt were inevitable; in particular, the totalitarian principle of 
Government would be developed still further. The ruthless extermin- 
ation of all assassins and defeatists was demanded by national self- 
preservation. 

The News Agency reported that it had been officially announced in 
Berlin that the plot lasted only 6 hours from the moment of the attempt 
to the detention of the last conspirator. It was nipped in the bud “‘with- 
out having resort to concentrating formations of forces’. 

A later statement declared that “the knowledge that the traitors had 
laid hands on means of communication was undoubtedly the reason for 
the broadcast by Hitler, Géring, and Doenitz. At the time the addresses 
and orders-of-the-day were broadcast none of them knew to what 
extent and for how long the clique would be able to make use of these 
channels of communication. The object of the broadcasts was to 
prevent the recipients of these faked orders from taking them as 
genuine. After the attempt Hitler, with Géring, Himmler, Goebbels, 
Keitel, and Doenitz, personally or over the telephone, immediately 
directed every phase of the developments.” 

The Forces radio issued orders to the editors of Army papers for a 
special edition with the main headline, “A miracle worked on the 
Fihrer’’, over a 2-column photo of Hitler. 

A fuller statement broadcast late at night asserted that the principal 
instigators of the attempt were some retired generals who included Beck, 
Chief of the General Staff, who retired in 1938, and “a handful of officers 
in important positions in the home army”, but these generals “had 
ceased to play any ‘part in the Wehrmacht years before the war’’, and 
“a certain enemy Power had maintained contact with them for some 
time past”’. 

Graf von Stauffenberg had made the attempt single-handed by 
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placing a time bomb near Hitler. He was the instrument of a small, 
ambitious clique, whose connection with an enemy Power was estab- 
ished a few hours after the attempt, when documents, etc., were dis- 
covered. A short interrogation of the principals of the plot shortly 
before they were shot further corroborated this evidence. 

“Certain precautionary measures” in the centre of Berlin were all 
that could be seen of the revolt by outsiders. No shots were heard, and 
no barbed wire was to be seen. 

Special messages of loyalty to Hitler were published from Kluge, 
Weichs (Balkans), Christiansen (Holland), and Falkenhorst (Norway). 

The Overseas News Agency stated that Keitel was uninjured by the 
bomb, and ‘‘the man who was killed was named Berger, a press steno- 
erapher’”’. 

Aocordlal to reports reaching Sweden 2 German divisions in East 
Prussia revolted on July 19, and 1 regiment refused to go to the front. 

July 22.—Hitler issued an Order of the Day to the Army announcing 
the attempt to murder him and the General Staff, and going on, “‘by 
immediate vigorous action by loyal officers and men of the Army at 
home the traitor clique was wiped out or arrested in a_matter of a few 
hours. I expected nothing else. I know that, as hitherto, you will fight 
with exemplary obedience and loyalty till victory is ours in spite of all.’’ 

The political director of the radio, in a home service broadcast, said 
that ‘‘a thing like this putsch and attempt on the Fiihrer’s life in the 5th 
year of war cannot have happened without its antecedents and cannot 
pass without its consequences. The group ofassassins.. . are sandin our 
war machine. This sand is being thoroughly washed away. Himmler’s 
personality affords the best guarantee that the soldiers at the front will 
get their due’. 

He reminded all his hearers of the strict bar on their listening to 
foreign broadcasts. 

The Vélkischer Beobachter said Himmler’s appointment guaranteed 
that ‘the required task will be mastered’’. Just as he created the SS. 
formations “as a political instrument as hard as steel’, and later the 
Waffen SS., so he would wield the Home Army as an instrument which 
would make sure that there would be no second July 20.” 

The D.A.Z. said that Himmler’s purge had already begun, and would 
“certainly embrace civilian circles, too’’. 

Ley broadcast on the reasons for the plot, saying he had received the 
details of how the attempt was made. ‘“‘A mine of the heaviest type, 
imported from Britain, was hidden. The Jew of Moscow ordered it, 
England and her lords supplied it, and German counts and noblemen 
threw it. Swine, blue-blooded swine. Fools and idiots, criminals and 
murderers, reactionaries, that is what they are. Here you see reaction 
and Bolshevism arm in arm, Stalin and German counts, all pals. How 
well the Fiihrer had treated them! He gave them everything they had 
aright to ask for... He gave Germany and them might and splendour, 
and they thanked him with bombs and murder . . . These criminals are 
paid by the Jews. They are traitors . . . with international connections 
... lo-day we demand that to-day our revolution should do what it has 
so far failed to do—these creatures must be exterminated.” 

July 23.—Gen. Guderian, the Army Chief of Staff, issued an Order 
of the Day stating that ‘‘a few officers, some of them on the retired list, 
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had lost courage and, out of cowardice and weakness, preferred the 
road of disgrace to the only road open to an honest soldier—the road 
of duty and honour. The Army has purged itself and cut out the dis. 
honest elements ... People and Army stand closely united behind the 
Fiihrer ... I guarantee the Fihrer and the German people the unity of 
the generals, of the officers’ corps, and of the men of the Army in the 
single aim of fighting for, and obtaining the victory under the motto 
drawn up by the venerable Field Marshal von Hindenburg: Loyalty js 
the essence of honour. Long Live Germany; Long live our Fiihrer 
Adolf Hitler; and now, the nation to arms. 

Fritsche, political commentator on the Berlin radio, declared that the 
ringleaders in the plot were ‘‘acting on behalf of the enemy’’, and were 
ready ‘‘to abandon all for which we have fought for 5 years’’. 

July 24.—Hitler’s H.Q. announced that the Reichsmarshal of the 
Greater German Reich, Géring, as senior officer of the Army and in the 
name of Field Marshal Keitel and Adm. Doenitz, had reported to the 
Fiihrer that all sections of the Army had asked him to introduce the 
Nazi salute into the Army as a sign of their unshakable allegiance to 
the Fihrer and of the closest unity between the Army and the Party. 
The Fiihrer had given his consent, and instead of the military salute, 
the Nazi salute was being introduced immediately. 

Berlin radio announced that Gen. Korten, Chief of Staff of the Liufi- 
waffe, and Gen. Brandt, of the Army General Staff, had died of wounds 
received in the bomb explosion. 

The forces radio announced that ‘Without the co-operation of form- 
ations of troops the attempt of the small clique of conspirators to seize 
power and the apparatus of Government could certainly not have been 
nipped in the bud”. 

Hitler received a message of unswerving loyalty from Gen. Rendulic, 
C.-in-C. of the Army in Northern Finland. 

The press reported that the danger was now past, and that ‘‘com- 
petent German quarters” had pointed out that Ley’s statement calling 
out for the ‘‘wiping out of the aristocracy should not be taken literally. 
Ley meant to say that the people shaken by these events will proceed 
to a greater concentration of forces’’. 

The News Agency announced that Hitler had received a telegram o! 
congratulation on his escape from Gen. Model, C.in-C. of two Army 
groups on the Eastern Front. 

Ley, in Der Angriff, declared that it was not enough to ‘“‘seize every 
perpetrator of the plot and mercilessly to settle accounts with him; we 
must annihilate the whole brood. Every German must know that if he 
rises against fighting Germany he and his family must die. . 

Dittmar, in a broadcast, said the conspirators were killed in the place 
where the attempt was planned and there were less than a dozet 
people involved. They were liquidated by loyal soldiers. There was 10 
doubt at all that the conspiracy gravely impaired the effectiveness 0! 
the army in the past, and “now we shall have to cleanse our wal 
machine of the sand in it before it can work at full speed again”’. 

July 26.—Goebbels broadcast a “sober and unadorned account” of 
the bomb plot in which he said that “‘apocalyptic visions” appeared 
before his eyes of the historic possibilities which might have arisen had 
it succeeded. At 4 p.m. the clique of traitors thought the way was 
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clear for them to act. Col. Stauffenberg had arrived in Berlin in a 
courier plane bringing a false report that Hitler had been killed. The 
traitors then carried out the attempt to release the armed forces from 
their oath of allegiance to the Fiihrer so that they might use them for 
their plans. They issued orders from the Bendlerstrasse (where the 
Ministry of War was situated) by means of channels of communication 
which were at their disposal for a certain time, including an order to 
the Berlin Guard detachments to occupy the Government buildings. 
But the Berlin Guard, like all the armed forces, was composed of 
fanatical National-Socialists, and its commander, Major Remer, 
immediately got into touch with him (Goebbels). ““At that moment”’, he 
declared, ‘‘the whole conspiracy came to an end after it had lasted 
about an hour.’’ Remer was put through on the phone to Hitler, who 
“at once gave him clear and unambiguous orders”’. 

The order therefore went out—“‘Seize the clique of traitors and smash 
them at once’. He explained the position to the Guards, and “‘angrily 
from all sides I was asked that they and no other unit should be given 
the order to wipe out with blood the traces of treachery with which the 
Guards detachment had been quite innocently besmeared. Action was 
swift. Without one shot having to be fired the group of traitors was 
overcome because all rose against them as one man. By that time they 
had been disarmed and huddled together in one little room where they 
had desperately been trying to play the role of a Government”’. 

Three generals, and Graf Stauffenberg—the political wire-puller— 
and a few other puppets were tried on the spot; the Guards battalion 
carried out the executions. He went on to say that for months he had 
noticed in the enemy press hints that they had saved “‘a special arrow”’ 
which they would shoot at a certain moment. That press also spoke of 
certain circles among the German generals, and named persons who, in 
fact, had now appeared. Another clue was that the attempt was com- 
mitted with explosives made in Britain, and that the culprit was 
entangled with the British aristocracy. 

He had seen the room where the attempt took place, and if the 
Fiihrer’s escape was no miracle, then there were no miracles. The 
assassin gained access to the operation room under the pretext that he 
had to make a report. He carried the explosive in an attaché case, 
which he put down and pushed to the very feet of the Fiihrer. Gen. 
Korten, who was standing immediately behind Hitler, was seriously 
wounded, and had since died. Everyone else in the room was blown 
out of the windows and had their uniforms torn to shreds. There was 
only one spot which remained untouched by the explosion, and that was 
the very spot where the Fiihrer stood. The desk was thrown across the 
room, but the Fiihrer remained unharmed apart from slight concussion, 
burns, and a few scratches on his forehead. 

They were faced on all fronts by a world of completely unscrupulous 
enemies, and “in this struggle the Fiihrer is like a noble knight who 
fights against Death and the Devil whom Diirer has painted. We 
must get through this hell of difficulties, burdens, and dangers until 
we can breathe freely again . .. We must succeed, or else all is lost.”’ 

He then referred to Himmler’s.and his own appointments, and said 
they meant that total,war now became a reality. The Nazi Party would 
be the moving power behind the whole conversion of their war machine, 
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to make more men available for the front and for the war industries 
Their enemies would discover that they were only now beginning in 
earnest. The whole aspect of the war would be changed, and the whoop 
of triumph would be throttled in their enemies’ throats. 

In view of the temporary technical superiority of their enemies jp 
some respects they must start again, from the béginning, and must not 
simply catch up with the enemy, but overtake and get ahead of him, 
The results of the far-reaching developments they had been working on 
would make themselves felt more and more concretely on all the war 
fronts. The appearance of V-one was in a way the prelude to this new 
phase. The prime advantage of this weapon was that the enemy’ s entire 
defensive system had been knocked out of joint, and sent topsy-turvy, 
New weapons, for different, spheres would shortly go into use, and thus 
they had overtaken the enemy. “I have recently seen weapons”, he 
said, ‘“‘which made my heart beat faster, and even for a moment made 
it stop beating.” 

He ended by appealing to everyone to redouble their efforts. Never 
again would the Almighty reveal himself to them as he had just done 
in saving the Fiihrer. His intention was to let them know that it was 
for them now to work for victory. 

July 27.—The News Agency announced that the conspirators 
referred to by Goebbels were Gen. Olbricht, who was court-martialled 
and shot; Gen. Beck, who when detained committed suicide; and Gen, 
Héppner, who would be brought to trial. It was Gen. Olbricht who held 
all the threads of the conspiracy in his hands; he was the only one who 


was on active service, being second-in-command of the Home Army. Gen. 
H6éppner had been expelled from the Wehrmacht at the end of 1941 fora 
cowardly retreat on the Eastern Front. All were members of the 
General Staff. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

Early on July 18 the 2nd Army attacked just east of Caen and 
reached the suburb of Vaucelles, after an air offensive by over 2,200 
bombers, which dropped some 7,000 tons in 4 hours. Further west very 
heavy fighting occurred at Juvigny and Noyers. Next day Vaucelles 
was cleared of the enemy, and Louvigny and Fleury captured. The 
battle was officially described as a “‘sober and steady success’’; over 
1,500 prisoners had been taken, and Allied losses were ‘‘almost neglig- 
ible”. The Germans counter-attacked in considerable strength, hovw- 
ever, and now had at least 5 divisions engaged on this part of the front, 
and by July 20 had succeeded in holding up the British thrust. The 
Canadians entered Bourguebus that day, but were driven out, and all 
along the line Bras-Ifs-Bourguebus-Frenouville 4 to 5 miles south o! 
Caen the Germans were found to be holding a very strong line, with 
large numbers of 88 mm. guns and mortars. They also made many 
counter-attacks on July 22, retaking Esquay and Maltot, but Hill 112 
overlooking Esquay was successfully held and Maltot retaken, with 
400 prisoners. Etavaux, east of the Orne, was‘also cleared; and om 
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july 23 Emiéville. Heavy fighting went on for some days round 
Esquay and just south of Maltot. | 

On July 25 a new attack was opened astride the Falaise road, and 
progress made down it, very heavy fighting taking place at Tilly-la- 
Campagne and May-sur-Orne. The Germans counter-attacked persist- 
ently, but all the gains were held. On July 26 they brought up more 
tanks and fresh troops and recovered Tilly and May, but the 2nd 
Army beat off all attacks at Verrieres, just west of Tilly, and also held 
on to the high ground above the two villages. By now it appeared as if 
the Germans were committed to fighting it out to the end in Nor- 
mandy; they attacked continuously for 2 days, and succeeded in 
recovering Hill 112, but their tanks massing north of May and Tilly 
were so heavily bombed by rocket-firing aircraft on July 27 that their 
attempts to keep up the pressure were frustrated, and the position was 
unchanged for some days. 

On July 30 a fresh attack began south and south-east of Caumont, 
where the 2nd Army had taken over from the Americans who had 
captured the town. A gain of 4 miles was made on a front of 7 miles, 
after 2 days of very heavy air attacks on enemy strong points between 
Caumont and Villers Bocage. On July 31 St. Martin-des-Besaces, 6 
miles south of Caumont, and 2 other villages were captured, and Hill 
309 occupied and held against very strong counter-attacks. 

On the American sector St. Lo was captured on July 18 and the road 
to Périers cut. On July 22 the Germans counter-attacked strongly 
along this road, and on July 24 recaptured Seves village, on the Seves 
river some 4 miles north of Périers. Next day the Americans began a 
fresh attack west of St. Lo, after very heavyraids by over 1,500 B bombers 
with escort, and advanced 3,000 yards on a wide front. On July 26 they 
took Marigny and St. Gilles, on the road from St. Lo to Coutances, and 
Montrabot, 8 miles east of St. Lo. Next day they captured Lessay and 
Périers, and, between St. Lo and Coutances, Comprond and Canisy. 
The break through was now complete to a depth of 12 miles south of the 
St. Lo-Périers road, and in 2 days 2,400 prisoners were taken. Progress 
south-west of Canisy threatened to outflank Coutances, which was 
itself entered by U.S. tanks on July 28. This quick thrust threatened 
to isolate all the Germans north of Coutances, but large numbers of 
them were believed to have got away in time. 

The U.S. spearhead pushed on very rapidly and reached the Sienne 
river only 4 days after the attack began, and on July 29 crossed it at 
several points. Another column coming from the north-east captured 
Percy after heavy fighting there and at Tessy-sur-Vire. On July 
30 the column from Coutances captured Bréhal, Cerences, and Gavray, 
leaving many pockets of Germans to be dealt with later. Their rapid 
progress was much assisted by the success of air attacks on German 
transport; e.g. on July 27 a convoy was caught crossing the Sienne, 
and bombed all day, 186 armoured vehicles; including tanks, being 
destroyed, and 123 more damaged. 

On July 31, though strong resistance was still being met at Gavray, 
Percy, and Tessy, the U.S. tank columns pushed on and occupied both 
Avranches and Granville; Torigny, 8 miles south-east of St. Lo, was 
also taken, but-Tessy was lost in a violent German counter-attack. 

3v the end of July the Americans had taken 10,500 prisoners since 
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this attack began. On July 19 it was stated that the number taken jp 
all the Normandy operations had reached 60,000, and that the total 
German losses were at least 156,000. 

The Forces of the Interior reported continued successes in delaying 
enemy troop movements, and the infliction of heavy losses on them iy 
the south-east, near Paris, and in Brittany. In 2 weeks 26 bridges were 
wrecked, and on the Marne-Rhine canal many locks badly damaged, 
In the Ain Department 3 towns had to be abandoned, but much of the 
district was still held. Many trains were derailed, and one loaded with 
flying bombs blown up. Power grids and lines were cut, transformers 
wrecked, and several war material factories sabotaged. 


Air operations were handicapped by bad weather and much low 
cloud, but tactical operations were carried out with great success in 
the battle area and just behind the enemy lines. The following heavy 
attacks were made on German targets: Peenemunde and Zinnowitz 
experimental stations and Kiel dockyards by strong forces of Bs 
(July 18), and Friedrichshafen by Italian-based aircraft, 21 enemy 
fighters being destroyed, and 5 aircraft lost; Munich area targets 
(aircraft plant, etc.), Augsburg, Schweinfurt, Coblenz, Saarbriicken, 
and Strasbourg airfields, factories, and railways (July 19) when 59 
fighters were destroyed and 25 aircraft lost; Scholven-Buer and Wesse- 
ling synthetic oil plants (July 19 night); Friedrichshafen airfields and 
factories, Leipzig, Gotha and Dessau aircraft plants, Merseburg and 
Liitzkendorf synthetic oil plants, Kolleda and Enfurt-Nord airfields, 
and Russelsheim and Eisenach engine works (July 20) by over 1,200 
B bombers, of which 19 were lost; Homberg and Bottrop synthetic oil 
plants, and Hamburg (July 20 night); Regensburg, -Schweinfurt, 
Ebelsbach, Neu-Auburg, and other aircraft works (July 21) when 16 
aircraft were destroyed, and 46 lost; Kiel (July 23 night), where nearly 
3,000 tons were dropped in 15 minutes; airfields in Germany (July 24 
when 15 aircraft were destroyed; Stuttgart (July 24 and 25 nights) 
in very heavy attacks, and synthetic oil plants in the Ruhr; Merseburg 
synthetic oil plant and other targets in Central Germany (July 28 and 
29) by over 1,000 B bombers, when 40 fighters were destroyed, and 26 
bombers lost; Stuttgart and Hamburg (July 28 night) by over 1,000 
Halifaxes, etc., when 21 or more fighters were destroyed and 62 aircraft 
lost in this and other operations in France and west Germany; and 
Munich and Ludwigshafen factories and a number of airfields (July 31) 
by over 1,200 B bombers, when 18 planes on the ground were destroyed 
and 20 lost. 7 

In addition Mosquitoes frequently raided Berlin and also attacked 
Frankfurt, Bremen, Hamburg, Cologne, and Mannheim. On July 2! 
targets in the Sudeten country were bombed by the 15th Air Force from 
Italy, and on July 27 targets in the Brussels and Ghent areas by Bs from 
the U.K. Many attacks were made on flying bomb ramps, and on 
depots and stores in caves and elsewhere. Very heavy attacks were 
made on Thiverny, Nucourt, and L’Esserent depots and on sites be- 
lieved to be for rocket firing ramps, where great destruction was done 
on July 15, 17, and 20. On July 25 many 12,000 lb. bombs were dropped 
at Watten, in the Pas de Calais, where a rocket firing ramgp was believed 
to be under construction. 
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On July 20 it was announced that since July 16 5,500 U.S. bombers 
.nd 4,000 fighters had dropped their bombs on oil and aircraft objectives 
in Germany and Austria. 

On July 22 it was announced that in the previous 6 days 11,474 U.S. 
aircraft including escort had dropped over 14,500 tons on more than 100 
targets in Germany; 277 enemy ’planes were destroyed for certain, and 
996 lost. 

At sea, German shipping was under constant attack. Several vessels 
were set on fire and badly damaged off Heligoland (July 18) and many 
E-and R-Boats and trawlers sunk or set on fire off the Normandy coast. 
On July 21 a convoy of 40 ships was attacked off Heligoland and nearly 
every one hit. Four cargo ships were torpedoed, and 5 escort vessels 
left on fire. 

On July 22 the Germans destroyed by fire the village of St. Gingolph, 
on the Swiss frontier, in reprisal for the killing of some German soldiers 
there by the forces of the maquis. Four people were killed, and others 
taken off as hostages. 


The Germans admitted a break-in east of the Orne on July 18, but 
reported that counter-attacks had been successful and many British 
tanks knocked out. The total for July 18 and 19 was given as 200. They 
claimed the recapture of most of the villages lost south and south-west 
of Caen, some of them after changing hands 4 times, and on July 26 
stated that though the enemy had broken in west of the Caen-Falaise 
road all the ground lost had been recovered. On July 27 they admitted 
some loss of ground west of Caumont, but said all the breaches had been 
sealed off. 

The U.S. attacks in the St. Lo area were described as very heavy, and 
on July 28 the Germans said that there and further west the enemy had 
launched 25-30 divisions into the battle, including 10-12 tank divisions. 
This meant that some 2,500 armoured vehicles were employed. 

They reported each day the killing of numbers of terrorists inside 
France, sometimes as many as 250 and upwards, and on July 24 said 
that a British paratroop group was wiped out with them. 

They claimed the sinking of several transports by air attack, and 
said on July 18 that one-man torpedoes were sinking enemy ships. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

The Russian advance was so rapid that it is only possible to give a 
very short chronological summary of the main successes of the Red Army. 
_ July 18: Brody, Krasnoye, and other towns taken after 3 days’ fight- 
ing in which the defences in front of Lvov were broken through, and the 
breach widened to 120 miles. In the north the Niemen bridgehead north 
and south of Alytus was widened. In the centre the Svisloch was 
crossed only 30 miles east of Bialystok, and the Lesna, the last barrier 
to Brest-Litovsk, was also crossed. 

July 19: The Velikaya river, south of Ostrov, was crossed. West of 
Brody the encirclement of 4 or more divisions was completed, and 
Konev’s armies were now linked to form a 120-mile line facing Lvov, the 
garrison of Brody having fled. North of Lvov the western Bug was 
crossed north and south of Sokal. Units of 2 Russian armies crossed 
the Latvian frontier on a 50-mile front. 
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July 20: A fresh attack from Kovel resulted in a breach 90 miles wid 
and an advance of 30 miles in 2 days. In the north the line from 
Dvinsk to Panevezh was cut. Progress in the Brest-Litovsk and Lyo, 
directions. 


July 21: Ostrov taken. Progress west of the Bug and the rail and 
road from Brest to Kholm (Chelm) cut. Many places taken south-west 
of Tarnopol. 


July 22: Kholm taken (15 miles west of the Curzon Line). In Lithua. 
nia, Panevezh taken. 


July 23: Pskov taken. West of Sebezh, Ludza, etc., taken, and west 
of Dvinsk the line to Rezekne cut. 

Progress towards Bialystok and Brest. Lublin reached, and, north of 
Przemysl, the San River reached at several points. 

South-west of Brody, encircled groups Ene South-west of 
Tarnopol, Zolczow station taken. 


July 24: Brody operations. 30,000 Germans killed cal 17,175 captured, 
with much war material. 

Lublin taken. Brest: the railway to Warsaw cut. Stanislavov region: 
Rogatin taken, and the Dniester crossed and Galich taken. 

Announced that in one month’s fighting on the Ist Baltic and the 
Ist, 2nd, and 3rd White Russian fronts over 381,000 Germans were 
killed and 158,480 captured. Material destroyed included 631 aircraft, 
2,735 tanks and self-propelled guns, 8,702 guns, and 57,152 lorries. 


July 25: Dvinsk: the line to Riga cut. 

Progress on all other sectors, and fighting on the outskirts of Lvov, 
which was now surrounded. 

July 26: Narva taken. Progress south-west of Pskov and north-west 
of Panevezh. On the Vistula, Deblin, north-west of Lublin, taken, 
showing that the Russians had advanced 75 miles between the Bug 
and the Vistula in 5 days. South of Stanislavov, Delatyn taken, only 
20 miles from the Czechoslovak frontier. 

July 27: Dvinsk and Rezekne taken; also Shavli (Siauliai), the 
junction controlling all the Lithuanian railways and main roads, cutting 
the chief link between the Germans in Latvia and Estonia and those in 
East Prussia. 

Bialystok taken. Street fighting in Siedlce. On the San, to widen the 
bridgehead, Rudnik taken. 

Lvov and Stanislavov taken. At Lvov 3,500 prisoners taken and 
8,000 of the garrison killed. 

July 28: Brest-Litovsk taken, and west of it 3 divisions surrounded. 
The San bridgehead widened and Przemysl and Yaroslav taken. 
Progress north of Dvinsk and south of Siauliai, and on all other sectors. 

July 29: Mitau (Jelgava) reached, only 20 miles from Riga, and on the 
railway running into Lithuania. 

July 30: Progress west of Pskov and of Dvinsk. South of Kaunas, 
further advance from the Niemen bridgehead on a front of 70 miles. 
West of Brest-Litovsk the encircled Germans liquidated—15,000 killed 
and 2,000 captured. West of Stanislavov, Dolina taken, giving the 
Russians command of the Torun Pass to Chust, in Czechoslovakia. 
North of Deblin the Vistula was crossed 25 miles south of Warsaw. 
Further south, strong forces of tanks crossed the San 
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July 31: Mitau taken. Street fighting in Kaunas, and between there 
and Suwalki Mariampole taken. fh 
Siedice taken, and several places north-east and south-east of Warsaw. 


The Red Air Force flew sometimes as many as 1,000 sorties in a day, 
and did great destruction among enemy troop trains and at rail 
junctions. On July 26 it was announced that U.S. aircraft were taking 
part in the fighting on the San. . 

On July 27 it was announced that U.S. bombers from Italy in a round 
trip had bombed airfields in Rumania and Poland and the Ploesti oil 
refineries, and shot down, in 3 days, 64 enemy ’planes for the loss of 2. 

The Germans, reporting on July 18 that the Red Army operations 
south of the Pripet were developing into a real offensive against Lvov 
added the assurance that the Russians would not present any problem 
to the German High Command when once a decision had been reached 
in the West. Their main defence line now ran, they said, from west of 
Grodno northward west of Alytus, Utena, and Opochka, and east of 
Dvinsk. 

Keferring to great defensive battles on all fronts they claimed the 
destruction of 431 tanks between July 14 and 18 in the Lvov sector 
alone. All enemy units which crossed the Niemen were smashed, but 
on July 20 they described the fighting as fluctuating. Spearheads of 
enemy forces which gained ground north of Brest and Litovsk were 
wiped out (July 20) but 2 days later they spoke of violent fighting there. 

In the north they admitted the evacuation of the ruins of Pskov and 
Ostrov on July 23, and of Siedlce and Yaroslav next day. At Lvov the 
garrison had been withdrawn to the centre of the city; that at Lublin 
was holding its own. 

On July 25 they announced that in the Baltic States the border 
troops were engaged in a steady movement of retreat, step by step, 
between Lake Peipus and the Dvina. The main centre of gravity was 
now between Grodno and Galicia, in other words, the whole front from 
just east of the border of East Prussia southward. On July 26 they 
admitted that the Russian push was a serious menace to their whole 
edifice of defence and its careful calculations. The danger of encircle- 
ment on a grand scale was beginning to show itself. However, great 
losses had been inflicted on the enemy; e.g. between July 14 and 23 
533 of their tanks had been shot up. 

On July 28, reporting the abandonment of Brest-Litovsk, they said 
Stalin was “intoxicated with blood and hectically raging in Poland”, 
and was determined to fight a decisive battle there which would win 
him the whole war. 


ITALY AND THE BALKANS 

On July 18 the Poles captured Ancona, and the U.S. forces occupied 
Leghorn the next day by a surprise thrust from the east. At Ancona 
over 2,000 prisoners were taken. At Leghorn the port was found to be 
seriously damaged and the entrance blocked. 

The 8th Army met with very strong opposition in its progress up the 
Arno valley, and was also hindered by heavy rain. The 5th, moving on 
Pisa, took some heights overlooking the mouth of the Arno on July 20, 
while the French south of Florence fought off strong attempts by the 
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Germans to retake Poggibonsi. The Poles reached the Esino river 
north of Ancona, and established a bridgehead. 

On July 21 the 8th Army pushed on past Radda, in the Pesa valley, 
and the U.S. forces near the coast reached the Arno- -sea canal, 2 miles 
north of Leghorn. By next day the Americans were only 4 miles from 
Pisa, and were clearing up the south bank of the Arno. The 8th were 
moving down the river east of Florence, now some 15 miles away. On 
the Upper Tiber the Indians took Citta di Castello, due east of Arezzo, 
and the French, pushing on from Poggibonsi, took Tavernelle, and, on 
July 24, Greve and places to north-east of it. 

The Poles were now meeting with very strong resistance on the Misa 
and around Ostra, which they captured on July 28 and then crossed the 
Misa. 

On July 27 further ground was gained towards the Arno, west of 
Florence, and by July 30 Indians of the 8th Army had reached Empoli, 
and New Zealanders were fighting for the heights only 5 miles south- 
west of Florence. The Germans maintained a stubborn defence along 
the last ridge of high ground in front of the city and made many counter- 
attacks with tanks just north of the river Pesa, a tributary of the Arno 
joining it just east of Empoli. They were believed to have brought 6 
new divisions to Italy since Gen, Alexander’s offensive began in May. 

The Indians had by July 31 cleared most of the country between the 
Pesa and the Elsa, which joins the Arno west of Empoli, up to the Arno 
itself, and they and the New Zealanders were well established across the 
railway running along the Arno Valley from Empoli eastward to 
Montelupo. Further east and due south of Florence the 8th were mak- 
ing slow but steady progress up the road from San Casciano. 

Air operations included, besides tactical co-operation with the 
ground forces, attacks on Trieste oil stores, Fiume refineries, Mestre, 
near Venice, armament plants at Turin, Genoa, and elsewhere, Arles 
and other airfields in southern France, bridges in the Po Valley, tank 
works at Linz, factories, etc. in the Vienna area, Berat refinery (Alban- 
ia), steel works and aircraft plant near Budapest (the largest in Hun- 
gary), railway targets in the Zagreb and Brod areas and at Nish and 
Skoplje, a German H.Q. in Dalmatia, Ploesti oil refineries, rail targets 
at Florina (Greece), airfields at Tokol, and an oilfield 30 miles south-west 
of Lake Balaton, Missolonghi harbour, western Greece, shipping off Crete 
and in the Aegean, and Pardubice refinery, east of Prague. 

On July 23 it was announced that on July 13 and 14 a commando 
raid, with naval support, was made on Symi, just north of Rhodes, and 
the whole garrison killed or captured. One escort ship in harbour was 
sunk and 1 captured, and 19 small craft in the shipyards destroyed. 

The German reports spoke in general of successful resistance to heavy 
attacks, and claimed the destruction of many tanks. Ancona and other 
towns evacuated had first been completely destroyed. They stated 
that in Pisa Allied shells had fallen near the Cathedral and the leaning 
tower. 


PACIFIC AREA 
By July 18 the U.S. forces had completed the occupation of Saipan, 
destroying the whole garrison with 2 Admirals and a General at ts 
head. The Americans buried over 21,000 enemy dead, and took 1,62) 
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prisoners. Meanwhile warships began the bombardment of Guam and 
Tinian Islands, and on July 20 a landing was made on Guam. In 3 days’ 
fghting much of the island had been conquered, despite desperate 
Japanese counter-attacks, and by July 24 the Orote peninsula on 
which are situated the naval base and the main harbour and airfields, 
had been isolated. U.S. casualties were 348 killed, 110 missing and 
1,500 wounded, By July 28 the whole peninsula had been captured. 

On July 23 a landing was effected on Tinian, 24 miles from Saipan, 
and after 5 days’ fighting Tinian town was occupied. 

On July 19 it was announced that U.S. submarines had sunk 14 
more Japanese ships, 2 of them warships, and on July 30 a further 17, 
including 5 transports. On July 24 aircraft sank a coaster off Mindanao 
(Philippines) and bombed Palau and Woleai; on July 27 they bombed 
3 airfields on Halmahera Island and destroyed at least 45 aircraft, 
losing only 2; and on July 29 they wrecked 4 airfields in the Sorong 
area, at the western end of New Guinea. 

Sino-Japanese War. Little information was available, but heavy 
fighting was reported on July 30 at Hengyang, in Hunan (on the railway 
to Canton), which the Chinese had been defending for over a month. U.S. 
heavy bombers made their first daylight attack on enemy targets in 
China, on July 29, going to Anshan, the steel industry centre in Man- 
churia, and Tangku, the port for Tientsin, also making a diversionary 
attack on Chengchow, in Honan. Good results were observed, and 
losses were extremely light. The Japanese stated that Dairen and 
Penhsihu (a coal centre) had also been attacked. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

Very little news was received of the fighting in Burma, but all was 
to the effect that the Japanese were suffering heavy losses in their 
attempts to hold on to their positions near Ukhrul and on each side of 
the road to Tiddim. The whole of that road to south of Bishenpur was 
cleared, as were also both sides of the track from Imphal to Silchar, 
Imphal’s alternative route into India. Chinese troops reached Teng- 
chung, the key to the completion of the Ledo road into China, and its 
capture was expected at any time. 

At sea a heavy attack was made on Sabang, at the north-west tip of 
Sumatra, on July 25, battleships and cruisers taking part. The harbour 
installations and barracks were destroyed, and great damage done to 
the Radar station and other objectives. 1 cargo ship in port was sunk 
and 9 aircraft destroyed, Allied losses being 1 aircraft only and only 
slight damage to the warships engaged. 

On July 28 it was announced that British submarines had sunk 21 
supply ships and other vessels in the Malacca Straits and the Indian 
Ocean, and hit 2 more with torpedoes. In attacks on 2 convoys other 
vessels were also damaged. 


CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA. July 22.—Col. Peron, after receiving press corre- 
spondents, agreed to remove the censorship on news leaving the country 
by telegram. 

July 24.—The National Railway Department sent a note to all 
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privately owned railway companies ordering them to return to their 
workers 64 million pesos odd (say £3,800,000) representing retentions 
from wages. (The retentions were made under an award by President 
Justo in 1934, after 4 years of economic depression, to avoid the dis. 
missal of staffs or reductions of wages. It was then agreed that they 
should be refunded when railway receipts reached a certain level, but 
the railways never recovered.) 


July 25.—It was announced that the Ambassador to the United 
States had been recalled, owing to “declarations attributed to the 
American Secretary of State regarding Argentina’s position, which jf 
confirmed contained expressions which the Argentine Government 
and people could not accept without loss of dignity’’. 


July 26.—Statement by the U.S. Government regarding the Argen- 
tine Government. (see U.S.A.) 


The Foreign Minister announced the removal of all censorship, 
in a broadcast, in the presence of the President and the whole 
Cabinet, in reply to the accusations made in the United States. He 
rejected all the charges, and made three claims: that Argentina had 
fulfilled in letter and the spirit all her international undertakings, had 
never harboured intentions contrary to the solidarity of the Americans, 
and regarded the diplomatic breach as juridically and politically un- 
justified and as caused by a lack of understanding shown towards 
Argentina. 


Isolation had been imposed upon her by those who accused her of 
Isolationism. She wished only for continental harmony and the defence 
of her sovereignty, without which there was no independence. She had 
co-operated as far as possible, but refused politico-military alliances 
which limited her sovereignty. 


He complained of hostile propaganda by press, radio, and cinema, 
and emphasized the country’s economic, cultural, and racial links with 
Europe. He also claimed that the Government were supported by the 
immense majority of the people. 

July 27.—Demonstrations, in which some 300,000 people took part, 
occurred in Buenos Ayres in support of the Government’s foreign 
policy. Banners with the slogan “Sovereignty or death’’ were dis- 
played in a march to the Foreign Ministry, where President Farrell 
addressed the crowd, endorsing the Foreign Minister’s speech. 

July 29.—President Farrell informed the press that he was deeply 
moved by the demonstration of support for the Government’s foreign 
policy, which had destroyed any theory that the Government was 
divorced from the people and had lost touch with public opinion. 

A report of the Government’s reply to the U.S. Government’s charges, 
published in the United States by a press agency as coming from a source 
which could not be disclosed, stated that Argentina had complied in 
letter and spirit with the Rio agreements of Jan., 1942, and had placed 
interveners in 13 big Axis firms, controlled the Axis banking business 
in Argentina, had complied with the agreement calling for freedom 0! 
exports to other American countries, had mobilized Axis shipping 
Argentine ports, had supplied wheat to Greece and to U.N.R.K.A., 
and had taken steps to prevent the leakage of diamonds, mica, quartz, 
and quinine to Germany. 
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AUSTRALIA. July 21.—M. Monmayou arrived in Canberra to 
establish a legation for the French Committee of National Liberation. 

Mr. Curtin, closing a 5 days’ debate in Parliament on his report on his 
mission abroad, emphasized that the Prime Ministers had made no 
secret commitments in London. A world organization, he said, would 
be an invaluable contribution to removing the causes of war, and the 
Commonwealth must present to it a spectacle of unified entity. That 
did not mean that it had to integrate its Government or to present an 
Empire bloc against the rest of the world. 

He also said he would do his best to promote the suggestion that 
European children made homeless by the war should be received as 
immigrants. To hope for any rapid increase in Australia’s population 
would be false optimism, and if they reached 10 million in any reason- 
ably short time the problem of their security would not be fundament- 
ally changed. Australia would still rest on the postulate that without 
friends and allies she could be attacked and perhaps overrun by 


superior force. 


[he Army Minister stated that 10 Australian divisions had been 
fighting in the S.W. Pacific. Up to Jan. 1944 425,000 men had volun- 
teered for service with the A.I.F. anywhere in the world, and another 
270,000 had been compulsorily called up. 

July 24.—Mr. Curtin issued a statement pointing out that information 

from the U.S.A. implying that at Bretton Woods all the United Nations 
had agreed to plans for an international monetary fund and a recon- 
struction bank, with only Australia “hanging back’’ was very definitely 
misleading. The Government had accepted the invitation for its officials 
to take part in the conference in accordance with the convenors’ specific 
intimation that neither the participating Governments nor their officials 
would enter into any commitment. When announcements were made 
giving the impression that an agreement was being entered into by the 
parties to the conference regarding the establishment of a monetary 
fund and a bank for reconstruction the Government took steps to define 
its position, and it was assured that the signature of the final act of the 
conference would be a certification that the record to which the 
signature was attached was an accurate record of proceedings. In the 
light of this the Australian delegate signed the final act, his signature 
being followed by the words “for purposes of certification’’.” 
_ The Government maintained the view that on a matter of such 
importance decision could only be made after consideration by the 
Government and Parliament, and the Government would give deep and 
sympathetic consideration to the proposals formulated at the confer- 
ence as soon as full details were received, and would refer them to 
Parliament at the earliest opportunity. 

July 25.—Mr. Curtin opened with a broadcast the Government's 
campaign for wider constitutional powers for Parliament for 5 years 
after the war, on which a referendum was to be taken on August 19. 


BELGIUM. July 20.—It was learnt that ever since the Allied land- 
ings in Normandy resistance groups in Belgium had been systematically 
destroying railways,-road bridges, telephones, and other means of 
communication throughout the country. The network of railways and 
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roads had been largely disrupted, and it was known that the Germans 
had had great difficulty in moving troops from Belgium. 

July 21.—A message of admiration and encouragement on the 
occasion of Belgium’s national day was received from the British 
Foreign Secretary. 


BRAZIL. /uly 30.—The Government issued a Note on relations 
between Argentina and the United States. It called on Argentina to 
use all her strength to secure the security of the Americas, declaring 
that in the struggle going on for liberty and security, she had failed to 
respond. It also reaffirmed Brazil’s acceptance of the United Nations’ 
war obligations. 


CANADA. July 19.—The total war casualties up to the end of May 
were announced, i.e., Army: killed, 5,483, and presumed dead, 20): 
missing, 430; prisoners or interned, 3,629; and wounded, 10,837. Air 
Force: killed, 4,566; missing, 2,906; presumed dead, 4,517; prisoners, 


1,479; and seriously wounded, 829. Navy: killed, 980; other deaths, 166; 


missing, 329; prisoners, 8; and wounded, 184. 

At the end of May the strength of the Forces was: Army, 465,000, 
and 13,000 women. Navy, 75,500, and 4,500 women. Air Force, 
189,000, and 14,000 women. 

July 26.—The Government gave authority for a study to be made of 
international cartels and patent arrangements in their relations to 
Canadian interests. 

July 29.—The House of Commons adopted unanimously the Govern- 
ment’s measure to provide family allowances to every family with a 
child under 16. 


CHINA. July 26.—The Ministry of Information announced that 
preliminary agreements with the Communist Party had recently been 
signed at Sianfu, the latter*s headquarters in N.W. China. Chiang Kai- 
shek had made proposals for a final settlement which included: Govern- 
ment recognition of the legal status of the Communist Party; expansion 
of the Communist forces into 4 armies or 12 divisions; all parties to 
enjoy equal status after the convocation of the Peoples’ Congress, which 
would meet within 1 year of the end of the war. 


COLOMBIA. July 28.—Col. Gil, who kidnapped President Lopez, 
was sentenced by court martial to 10 years’ imprisonment. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. July 21.—The Germans announced the 
execution of 14 Czechs, 4 of them women, for activities against the 
occupation forces. 

July 29.—It was understood that an official mission which was to 
organize civil administration in the rear of the liberating Russian Army 
was ready to leave London. It was headed by M. Niemetz, the Minister 
of Reconstruction who would be the Government delegate for civil 
affairs under the agreement with Russia. The principal Ministries were 
each to delegate a senior official to deal with the affairs of their depart- 
ments. 


EGYPT. July 28.—The Polish Prime Minister and Foreign Minister 
arrived in Cairo on their way to Russia. 
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FRANCE. July 20.—M. Viénot, the Ambassador to Great Britain, 
died in London. 

July 21.—Establishment of Legation in Canberra. (see Australia.) 

Gen. Stiilpnagel was seriously injured by patriots while travelling in 
the east of France. 

July 25.—Gen. de Gaulle, addressing the Consultative Assembly in 
Algiers, said an agreement with the British and U.S. Governments 
would soon be concluded for the co-operation of the French Administra- 
tion and the Allied authorities in liberated territories. The sovereignty 
of France would be recognized, and France would give all the help 
necessary to the British and U.S. Armies. 

The strength of the Forces of the Interior had more than trebled 
since the landings and now numbered several hundred thousand, a 
third of them armed. They were immobilizing 8 German divisions. 

The Assembly gave him a vote of confidence with only 4 votes against. 
In the debate, however, the representatives of the centre and right 
wing Parliamentary parties came out against his Government, and a 
Radical Party delegate said there was a concentration of power in the 
Government’s hands unknown in the history of democracy. Two 
Communists attacked the Government’s policy regarding the military 
effort outside and inside France. 

July 29.—Swiss reports stated that the Forces of the Interior had 
executed 10 German prisoners in retaliation for the shooting of wounded 
captured patriots. 


FINLAND. July 17.The Prime Minister, in a broadcast, said ‘‘the 
Finnish people are determined to defend their national freedom to the 
last drop of blood. The Finns will never surrender to the mercy of 
others; they value their freedom too highly. We may confidently hope 
that a future of greater lustre is in store.”’ 

July 26.—It was learnt that the executive committee of the Finnish 
T.U.C. had sent to all branches a circular dated July 3 stating that after 
the Social Democratic Parliamentary group decided to let its Ministers 
stay in the Cabinet (in spite of a previous decision to the contrary) the 
committee considered the matter and found no reason to change its 
view that they ought to have resigned. The executive committee did 
not share the Government’s view that the Soviet peace terms made 
further negotiation impossible. When, after the Russian offensive be- 
gan on June 9, a reconstruction of the Government was planned with 
the object of renewing contact with Moscow the committee gravely 
doubted the suitability of the proposed composition of the Cabinet 
then being formed, and thought more radical changes were needed. 


GERMANY. July 18.—Danzig was reported to be overcrowded 
with refugees from K6nigsberg and other towns, and naval vessels were 
patrolling the Gulf-of Danzig to prevent further arrivals. The main 
roads were also crowded with refugees from East Prussia. People in 
Danzig were reported to be preparing to flee, believing that the city 
was to be ceded to Poland. 

Dittmar, in a broadcast, said their last ounce of strength must now 
be marshalled. The peril threatening them in the East dominated all 
their thoughts and all their actions, and “‘then there is the West’’, he 
went on. “There can be no doubt that the Anglo-Americans are head- 
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ing for a further supreme effort and an unheard-of concentration of 
force to win their supreme goal: a break-through in depth into France. 
Already the fighting is taking place in proportions which recall the first 
world war.... Montgomery, who believes that to slacken is yw. 
English, will steadily bring in new forces and increase his pressure. . 
The Atlantic Wall is still a reality; but it has taken on the character of g 
flanking cover. It is quite believable that in time the enemy will over. 
come such obstacles as it represents.” 

In the East they still had a long, hard road to travel before the front 
could be finally stabilized; ‘‘we have suffered many losses which must 
first be made up. The limits of total mobilization can still be stretched, 
The appearance of new weapons may be left out of account at this point.” 

Statement by British War Minister regarding shooting of 33 war 
prisoners in Germany. (see Great Britain.) 

July 19.—The radio services reported that Gen. Grase, C.-in-C. in 
Belgium, speaking in Brussels, said that Germany would “‘in no circum- 
stances give up the battle” before she had achieved victory. By her 
history, her geographical position, and the size of her population, Ger- 
many could make a natural claim for leadership in Europe. She was 
also the only Power which could prevent that part of the world from 
“succumbing in the Bolshevik-capitalist chaos’”’. 

July 22.—The radio broadcast a statement that in March British 
war prisoners in large numbers escaped from various camps in Ger- 
many, and steps taken to recapture them were completely successful. 
During the round-up it was found that certain action which had been 
prepared in contact with elements abroadhad been foiled. To recap- 
ture prisoners from one of the camps the security forces, owing to 
attempts at resistance or escape, had to make use of their arms. A 
number of the prisoners lost their lives in the process. The Government 
had informed the British Government of this through the protecting 
Power, and in addition, when the pursuit was over, had promised a 
final and conclusive report. But in the meantime the British Foreign 
Secretary made the unheard-of allegation that the prisoners had been 
murdered. 

The Government had sent the British Government a Note most 
energetically repudiating this ‘‘unqualified’ suggestion, and stating 
that ‘‘the Foreign Secretary of a country which began the bombing war 
against civilians, which has murdered tens of thousands of German 
women and children by terror attacks on dwelling areas, hospitals, and 
cultural monuments, which in an official Handbook of Modern Irregular 
Warfare, written for ‘his Majesty’s Service’, literally orders all British 
soldiers to employ the methods of gangsters, e.g. to crush the skull of a 
prostrate enemy with stones and to pierce his eyes, must, in view of all 
this, be denied the moral right even to speak in this matter, let alone 
to level accusations against someone else. In view of the unheard-of 
demeanour of the British Foreign Secretary the Government refuses to 
make any further communication regarding the matter.” 

July 25.—Hitler’s H.Q. announced that he had issued a decree valid 
for the Greater German Reich and the annexed and occupied territories 
about the total mobilization for war. Thé main points were: The wat 
situation enforced the mobilization of the last ounce of strength for the 
Wehrmacht and the arms industry. The chairman of the ministerial 
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council for the defence of the Reich, Marshal Géring, was therefore 
to adapt in every respect the whole of public life to the demands of total 
warfare. He would have to see to it that all public events were in line 
with the aim of total mobilization-and did not take away any forces 
from the Wehrmacht or the arms industry. 


He would have to examine the whole State administration and all 
public establishments, institutions, and undertakings with the purpose 
of freeing a maximum of man-power. To do this men and material 
must be used rationally and to the last, and tasks of lesser war importance 
stopped or reduced. To this end he could demand explanations from 
the highest authorities of the Reich, and give them instructions. Legal 
decrees and administrative orders would subsequently be issued by 
the highest authorities. - 


The head of the Party Chancellery would energetically support these 
measures by mobilizing the Party in accordance with the powers he had 
been given. 

Under this decree and at the suggestion of Géring the Fiihrer had 
appointed Dr, Goebbels to be ‘‘Reich Trustee for Total Mobilization for 
War”. 

July 26.—Hitler was reported to have ordered the Gauleiter of East 
Prussia to call up many thousands of the population for special service. 
The Nazi Party was charged with maintaining order, and many restric- 

ions were imposed on travel, telephone communications, etc. 


July 27.—Goebbels in Das Reich, said that the enemy had now taken 
iold of the German blitz strategy, and brought it to bear on Germany; 
this was the prime factor of the retrogression of the military successes 
of 1942—“circumstances have given the enemy an advantage ... he 
not only adopted the blitz strategy, he also made some far-reaching 
inventions which completely revolutionized certain spheres of warfare, 
such as the so-called “Rotterdam apparatus’, the instrument for bomb- 
ing through cloud. This instrument has come rather as a surprise for 
Germany.” 

Germany therefore needed novel means and possibilities, and develop- 
ments there had been moving in totally unbeaten tracks. They were 
not very far from the day when their own novel weapon would be used, 
and the enemy would then be faced with a new situation, “‘particularly 
Britain, who lies nearest within the reach of our fist, and who by her 
demeanour deserves the most rigorous punishment”’. 

July 28.—Goebbels issued his first total mobilization decree, aimed 
“at all persons liable for work who have fulfilled their labour duties in 
appearance only, and persons who, through family or other connection 
have obtained a labour contract enabling them to lead an easy life far 
away from the nation’s common strain of war’’. 

It was announced in Berlin that women and adolescents would be 

directed into war work to the fullest extent. The arrest was reported 
of many Army officers, and garrisons were being investigated to ascer- 
tain the behaviour of units during the critical hours of July 20. 
__ July 29.—The Minister of Education issued a decree providing that 
to further the military education of German youth, the military 
situation and High Command communiqués must from now on be 
regularly discussed in all schools’”’. 
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Sauckel issued a decree raising the age-limit of registration for 
women from 45 to 50. 

July 31.—A writer in an army paper told the forces, in a broadcast. 
that there was no “honourable capitulation”’ in this war, but only a 
struggle to the last breath. The situation was very grave. The enemy, 
after years of strenuous efforts, had now thrown all his accumulated 
human and material preponderance into the scales of decision, and this 
had caused them:serious reverses. All they could do about this mass 
onslaught was to meet quantity with quality; they needed better 
weapons, more fanatical fighters, a superior leadership, and, above all, 
more firmly knit war morale. 

There were only two alternatives: either they carried on the war 
until they won or else they lost all—not only. as far as one class, the 
leading Nazis, was concerned, for all Germans would lose everything. 

“‘We are in the midst of a crisis’, he concluded; “the war of nerves 
has reached its climax, and to lose our nerve now means to fail in the 
midst of a crisis and to go under for good. That must never be. The 
great reverses we are suffering at present are a clarion call to the sense 
of responsibility of every German. ... We let nothing deprive us of our 
confidence in our leaders. We look now neither to the right nor to the 
left, but charge blindly forward... .” 

German report of warning given to Turkey by von Papen. (se 
Turkey.) 


GREAT BRITAIN. /uly 18.—Mr. Eden, speaking in Parliament on 
the subject of British propaganda to the enemy, said it had not been by 
any means unsuccessful. Of the Germans recently captured in Nor- 
mandy 77 per cent admitted to having read the British pamphlets and 
listened to the propaganda, and 40 per cent had leaflets in their pockets 
when captured. He did not think the House need fear that the Govern- 
ment’s propaganda was handicapped by the lack of definition of the 
words unconditional surrender. 

In reply to questions about relations with Gen. Mihailovitch the 
Prime Minister said he had “followed with the closest attention, as far 
as is humanly possible, what is taking place in Yugoslavia, and | am 
certainly inclined to consider that the decision which we made some 
time ago to dissociate ourselves from Gen. Mihailovitch was in every 
way justified”’. 

The Minister for War, replying to a Parliamentary question, said that 
33 more British prisoners of war had been shot in Germany while trying 
to escape at different times from different prison camps or from trails. 
The majority of the cases referred to individual attempts to escape. In 
27 cases the Germans had stated that the men were shot while trying 
to escape, but the British Government did not accept this allegation 
as a valid excuse, as international law recognized the rignt of prisoners 
to try to escape, and provided penalties for such attempts. 

The House voted a supplementary Vote of Credit for £1,000 million 
for expenditure arising out of the war, to cover the period up to the end 
of October. 

Mr. Eden telegraphed to the President of Colombia congratulating 
him on his deliverance from the rebels and expressing the Governments 
profound satisfaction at the failure of the attempted military coup d état. 
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July 19.—The Colonial Office announced the appointment of Lord 
Gort as High Commissioner and Commander-in-Chief for Palestine and 
High Commissioner for Transjordan. 

July 23.—The King in Italy. (see Italy.) 

July 24.—It was announced that Mr. Churchill had returned from a 
3-day tour of the liberated area in Normandy. 

Mr. Eden received M. Massigli, the Commissioner for Foreign Affairs 
in the French Provisional Government. 

July 25.—The Under-Secretary for India, speaking in Parliament on 
the Indian political situation, reminded the House of the speech 
by Lord Wavell on Feb. 17 when he announced that the Cripps offer 
was still open, and then referred to the publication by Mr. Rajagopal- 
achari of his correspondence with Mr. Jinnah. He pointed out that at 
no time did Mr. Gandhi append his signature to any document which 
was delivered to Mr. Jinnah by the Madras leader. He then read out 
the 6 clauses of the latter’s proposals, the last of which stated that all the 
terms set down would be binding only in the event of transfer by his 
Majesty's Government of both power and responsibility for the Govern- 
ment of India, and said Mr. Jinnah was prepared to submit the scheme 
to the working committee of the Moslem League if he received it from 
Mr. Gandhi direct, but declined to accept the responsibility of agreeing 
toit or rejecting it before doing so. 

The proposals had a very mixed reception in the Indian press, and 
the Moslem League had not yet considered them, and it was hardly the 
time for the British Government to discuss the practicability of pro- 
posals which were inter-communal and had not been submitted or 
communicated to the Government at all. The Viceroy had not received 
any communication from any of the three participants. 

Lord Munster then read out the seven points put forward by Mr. Gandhi 
to the press, and pointed-out that he was still clinging to precisely the 
claim which wrecked the Cripps mission, for he was no more prepared 
now than in 1942 to accept the formation of an interim Government with 
the Viceroy retaining his existing reserved powers. He demanded a 
so-called interim Government in full control of the civil administration, 
with the Viceroy occupying the position of a constitutional monarch, as 
understood in Great Britain. 

It must not be forgotten, he concluded, that if a communal settle- 
ment was reached and an interim Government was set up under the 
existing Constitution there were still some very important questions, 
not the least of which was the protection of minorities, to be resolved. 

He then dealt with the Indian food situation, and announced that the 
Government were going to bend all their efforts to ensure that a 
permanent food policy was thought out for India and put into operation. 
A sub-committee of the Advisory Board of the Imperial Council for 
Agricultural Research had devised a plan to increase food production 
by 50 per cent in the next 10 years, and by 100 per cent in the next 15. 
The capital cost would be £750 million, with a recurring annual ex- 
penditure of {15 million. The plan was now before the Provincial 
Governments, who had been asked to state their views before it went to 
the Central Government. 

July 26.—Mr. Eden stated, in reply to questions in Parliament, that 
the Government were doing all in their power to help in solving Polish- 
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Soviet problems. There had been no change in their attitude, and they 
continued to recognize the Polish Government led by M. Mikolajczyk 
as the Government of Poland. ; 


July 27.—The National Savings Committee announced that war. 
time ‘‘small’’ savings had reached the total of £3,000 million. The 
total of “‘large’’ savings was approaching £5,000 million. 


Mr. Eden stated in Parliament that the Government were giving \. 
Papandreou full support in his attempts to put the Lebanon Agreement 
into effect, an agreement which held out every promise that a Greek 
Government fully representative of all patriotic opinion in Greece 
would be formed. The leaders of E.A.M. had, however, declined to 
ratify the signatures of their representatives at the Lebanon Conference 
or to appoint Ministers to the posts it was agreed should be reserved for 
them. Instead, they put forward fresh and unreasonable demands, the 
effect of which would be to give them control over all the guerrilla 
forces in Greece and over the Army abroad and a representation in the 
Government out of all proportion to their actual strength. 


The British Government did not consider that at present any Greek 
political party which had the interests of Greece sincerely at heart could 
justify a refusal to join a National Government or make conditions 
of the nature put forward by E.A.M. Moreover, information received 
left the British Government in no doubt that an overwhelming majority 
of the Greek people welcomed the Lebanon Agreement and supported 
M. Papandreou in his efforts to form a representative Government. The 
Government were also satisfied that a large proportion of the members 
of E.A.M. were opposed to the obstructive attitude of certain of their 
leaders. If E.A.M. persisted in their refusal to join the Government they 
must be held responsible for the failure to achieve unity of Greek policy 
and arms at this, the supreme moment of the common struggle. 


It was not true that the courts martial being held in Cairo formed 
a bar to unity. It was agreed at the Lebanon Conference that courts 
martial should be set up, and the Greek Government were therefore 
under an obligation to do so. Though a number of death sentences hat 
been passed none had been executed. No final decision could be reached 
until all the trials had been completed, but the Government had advised 
the Greek Government that in their view the achievement of Greek 
unity should be the paramount consideration. He personally was con- 
fident that the Greek Government shared that view, and M. Papandreow 
was making it the basis of his policy. 

July 28.—Winding up a debate on India in which speakers suggested 
that it was a time for helpful and constructive words, Mr. Amery 
repeated that the Government stood by the Cripps proposals, and sai 
there was no other declaration that they could make. It was not cleat 
how far Mr. Gandhi’s new proposals were likely to meet either Moslem 
or Hindu opinion; also, they were in no way a response to the Viceroy s 
request for constructive proposals. 

The statements were bound up with the demand for immediate 
recognition of India’s independence, and that was just the demand 1 
which negotiation with Congress had broken down in 1942. Indeed, Mr. 
Gandhi now added that India was to bear no part of the cost of het 
own defence. 
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GREECE. July 24.—Two more seamen were sentenced to death in 
Cairo for mutiny on board the Jphestos. The Court found that a food ship 
in a convoy to Greece had been lost as a result of it. Two other accused 
received 20 years’ imprisonment, one 15 years, and 4 shorter sentences. 

July 27.—Mr. Eden’s statement regarding the political situation and 
the attitude of E.A.M. leaders. (see Great Britain.) 

Sentences of death were passed on 4 sailors on board the warship 
Saktouris for mutiny with violence in April, and long terms of imprison- 
ment on 12 others. 

July 29.—The courts martial concluded the trial of the accused with 
a sentence of life-imprisonment for 6 of the crew of the warship A postolis 
and of 20 years’ imprisonment for 8 others. 

July 30.—News reached the Government that the Germans had 
destroyed the town of Kleisoura, killing 250 women and children, in 
reprisal for the killing of 2 Germans in a clash between patriots and a 
German patrol. 

The Germans admitted to having killed 4,100 hostages during March, 
April, and May, according to official figures given in the German- 
controlled Greek papers. 

July 31.—It was learnt that a Russian military mission had arrived 
in Epirus and made contact with the leaders of E.A.M. 


HUNGARY. July 18.—Swiss reports stated that Adm. Horthy had 
promised the International Red Cross that no more Jews would be 
deported, and had authorized the Red Cross to direct the evacuation 
of Jewish children to countries willing to receive them. The authorities 
were also understood to have stated that Jews might go to Palestine if 
visas were available. 


INDIA. July 25.—Statements in Parliament regarding the political 
— and measures being taken to prevent famine. (see Great 
ritain.) 

July 28.—It was learnt that Mr. Gandhi had written to Mr. Jinnah, 
formally conveying to him Mr. Rajagopalichari’s formula for a settle- 
ment between the Congress Party and the League. 

Debate in Parliament and statement by the Secretary of State. (see 
Great Britain.) 

July 30.—It was learnt that the Council of the Moslem League had, 
by a unanimous decision, given Mr. Jinnah full authority to negotiate 
with Mr. Gandhi. 


IRAN. July 26.—Riza Pahlavi, the former Shah, died in South Africa. 


ITALY. July 18.—The Cabinet decided to incorporate the patriots 
in the army organization, and instituted measures to mobilize a certain 
number of additional classes and to open the ranks of the army to all 
who volunteered. 

It also drafted a new text incorporating all the measures so far taken, 

by decree, to purge the ranks of the public services of Fascism, adding 
provisions for their speedy execution. 
_ Signor Croce resigned from the Government, saying he had -only 
intended to remain a Minister until the Cabinet reached Rome. The 
Cabinet appointed Signor Orlando president of the Chamber, and the 
Marchese Della Torretta president of the Senate. 
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Swiss reports stated that strikes had broken out in Milan, and pre- 
parations were being made for a general strike on July 25 to create “; 
permanent atmosphere of insurrection’’. Strikes were going on jy 
Turin and Genoa. 

July 20.—The Allied Control Commission announced the transfer 
to the jurisdiction of the Government of the provinces of Foggia, 
Campobasso, Benevento, Avellino, and Naples. 

July 23.—King George VI arrived in the country for a tour of the 
Mediterranean battle areas. 

July 24.—King George visited Naples and then flew to Gen. Alex. 
ander’s camp. 

July 25.—Signor Bonomi explained the armistice terms to the 
Foreign Ministry staff, saying they were very stern; all their domestic 
and foreign activities, all their economic and financial life, the direction 
of the civil and military administration were “‘submitted to the wateh- 
ful will of the United Nations’. His Government had readily accepted 
these terms and had given consent to their publication. 

Friendship with the Western Powers had always been the fixed aim 
of Italian diplomacy ever since the Risorgimento, and the sentiment 
underlying it was so strong that Mussolini knew he could not go 
against it. It was only when, “drunk with ephemeral success’, he 
thought he could follow ‘a mad dream of aggression, that ‘‘Italy aban- 
doned the old road’’. Now she must come back to her past, and had 
begun by renouncing “‘the so-called Italian claims’’. She had given not 
only friendship but weapons and men to help Yugoslavia. 

July 26.—King George, travelling by road and air, reviewed thov- 
sands of British, Canadian, Indian, South African, New Zealand, and 
Polish troops, the last-named in the presence of Gen. Sosnkowski. 


JAPAN. /uly 18.—Tokyo radio announced that Gen. Tojo had been 
relieved of his post as Chief of the Army General Staff and succeeded by 
Gen. Umezu, formerly C.-in-C. of the Kwantung Army. 

Tojo, in a broadcast for home consumption, said he was ‘simply 
filled with trepidation at the thought that deep anxiety has been caused 
to his Imperial Majesty’’ owing to the loss of Saipan. 

July 19.—The News Agency announced that the Cabinet had 
resigned the previous day, and it had been decided to strengthen the 
Government by a wider selection of the personnel. The Emperor com- 
manded Gen. Koiso, Governor-General of Korea, and Adm. Yonal, 
formerly Naval C.-in-C., to form a new Cabinet. Both were well known 
for their advocacy of the extension of Japanese dominion by conquest. 

The Board of Information, announcing the Government's resign 
tion, said “at this time of decisive war, to have reached the stage 
existing to-day is causing the Emperor much concern, because of whic! 
the present Cabinet is filled with trepidation. To ensure a successfil 
prosecution of the war we look forward anxiously to the appearaice 
of a new, strong Cabinet.” 

July 22.—The News Agency announced that the Cabinet had beet 
formed, with Gen. Koiso as Prime Minister; Adm. Yonai, Navy Ministet 
M. Shigemitsu, Foreign Minister; M. Ishiwara, Finance; and M. Fu): 
wara, Munitions. 
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the present crisis is for the whole nation to unite in a determined fight 
to crush the enemy’s counter-offensive. The Government will firmly 
adhere to the nation’s established foreign policy and work for a thorough- 
going realization of the principles of the Greater East Asia joint 
declaration.” 

They would also further strengthen the ties with Germany, “‘in positive 
pursuit of the common war objective’, and maintain friendly relations 
with the Soviet Union and exert their best efforts in order to avoid 
unnecessary provocations. Efforts would also be made “‘towards be- 
friending neutral countries, in order that they may offer more positive 
co-operation to Japan’. 

July 28.—Tokyo radio announced that there was no foundation in 
the reports that American pilots who crashed on Japanese soil had been, 
or would be executed. The U.S. Government seemed to have misinter- 
preted the radio message of July 15 from Singapore, which only said, 
“the attacking B29 bombers which were shot down out of the sky of 
Japan have thus come on their one-way ticket to hell’. 


NEW ZEALAND. [uly 18.—The Prime Minister arrived back from 
England and the U.S.A. He made a statement emphasizing the value 
of the Prime Ministers’ Conference in London, and, on co-operation with 
the Commonwealth, he said he had made it clear that the New Zealand 
Government were well satisfied with the system of prior consultation 
that had worked particularly well throughout the war, but added that 
New Zealand was agreeable to any practicable suggestions which might 
make it an even better system. 


NYASALAND. July 24.—The Colonial Secretary approved the 
setting up of an African provincial council in each of the two provinces. 
They would be advisory in character, and composed of chiefs and other 
responsible members under the presidency of the provincial com- 
missioner. 


PALESTINE. July 19.—Appointment of Lord Gort as High Com- 
missioner. (see Great Britain.) 


POLAND. Jily 23.—A broadcast, from Moscow, by the Union of 
Polish Patriots declared that the National Council of the Homeland 
had announced the formation in Chelm of a Polish Committee of 
National Liberation, and said the proclamation establishing it was 
issued from Warsaw on July 21. The Committee would be in charge of 
civil administration in the liberated areas. 

It was headed by Edward Ososka-Morawski, Chairman and Director 
of Foreign Affairs, 2 Vice-chairmen, and Directors of National Defence, 
Public Administration, National Economy, Justice, Public Welfare, 
Education, etc. Gen. Rola-Zelenski was appointed C.-in-C. of the 
United Polish Army. 

By a resolution the National Council of the Homeland assumed 
supreme authority over the Union of Polish Patriots. It directed the 
Committee of Liberation to establish its temporary headquarters on 
liberated territory, and appointed as members of the Committee 
leaders of the underground movement who had got across the front 
iné, while 5 members remained in occupied territory to lead the 
Struggle and ensure liaison with the National Council. 
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The Council also decreed: (1) the assumption of supreme authority 
over the Polish Army in the U.S.S.R.; (2) to unite the people’s army 
with the latter; (3) the united armies to bear the name of the “Polish 
Army”’; (4) to set up a High Command composed of the C.-in-C. and 4 
members. This decree was not to affect the subordination, for the 
conduct of military operations, of Polish formations on the Soviet- 
German front to the High Command of the Red Army. 

The Liberation Committee, in a manifesto, said the National Council 
was the sole source of authority in Poland. The Government in London 
and its agency in Poland was an illegal and self-styled authority based 
on the illegal Fascist Constitution of April, 1935. That Government had 
hampered the struggle, and was driving Poland to a new disaster. 

The Committee and the Council were acting on the basis of the 
Constitution of March 17, 1921, the only one legally voted. The Com- 
mittee called on the people to collaborate with the Red Army, and to 
stand up and fight for the return to Poland of “the ancient Polish 
territory of Pomerania and Silesia, for East Prussia, for a broad access 
to the sea, for Polish boundary marks on the Oder’’. 

The frontier should be settled by mutual agreement, in accordance 
with the principle of Polish territory for Poland, and White Russian, 
Ukrainian, and Lithuanian territory for Soviet White Russia, Ukraine, 
and Lithuania. 

The Committee would take steps to secure reparation for the damage 
done by the Germans and the punishment of German war criminals. 
To secure the reconstruction of the country it would at once proceed 
with a broad agrarian reform, setting up a land fund for that purpose. 
Land belonging to Germans and to traitors would be confiscated, anda 
personal allowance paid to that of other owners of over 50 hectares. 
Except for land set aside for collective farms, the soil taken over would 
be distributed among small holders, medium-sized farmers with large 
families, and farm labourers. 

The Telegraph Agency, in London, announced that a communiqué 
by the Union of Polish Patriots in Moscow had reported the creation 
of a Committee of National Liberation which called itself the “Legal 
and Provisional Executive of the Polish State’. The persons included 
in it were mostly completely unknown to the Polish people, and re 
presented nobody except a small Communist group without any 
influence on the Polish people. It was an attempt by a handful of 
usurpers to impose a political leadership on the nation which was at 
variance with the overwhelming majority. ‘The Polish nation’, It 
declared, ‘‘which has fought heroically for 5 years . . . in response to the 
appeal of its legal Government, which is enjoying its full confidence 
and which has created underground a full State administration, wil 
never yield to any alien will.”” The 15 members of the Committee 
cluded 9 Communists, and the other 6 took no part 1m political life. 
Ten out of the 15 belonged to the Union of Polish Patriots, formed 
Moscow 2 years ago. 

July 25.—Soviet statement on attitude to Poland. (see U.S.S.R.) 

July 26.—Mr. Eden’s statement in Parliament regarding the Gover" 
ment. (see Great Britain.) a 

July 27.—M. Mikolajczyk left London for Russia, with the Foreigt 
Minister and the Speaker of the National Assembly in London. 
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Announcement of agreement between the National Committee of 
Liberation and the Soviet Government. (see U.S.S.R.) 


SPAIN. . July 17.—Gen. Franco told the meeting of the Falangist 
National Council that whether Spain took part or not in any future 
international congresses she would always be ready to collaborate in the 
cause of peace. From the time the war began she had predicted that it 
would inevitably end in*anarchy or Communism, and “to-day we see 
this has been confirmed by the facts’. It was because of this that 
Spaniards wanted immediate peace, and not because they favoured 
either belligerent. 


SWEDEN. July 27.—A German flying bomb fell in south-eastern 
Sweden for the third time. 


TURKEY. July 22.—Ankara radio announced that, following U-boat 
attacks on Turkish shipping in the Bosporus in territorial waters, all 
traffic in the Black Sea had been suspended as from July 23. The 
nationality of the U-boats making attacks was unknown, but an 
investigation was being made. The Canary had been attacked on July 
19, but not hit, and the sailing ship Chef de Batteries had been sunk on 
July 20 and 3 lives lost. 

July 31.—Following a visit of von Papen to the Prime Minister a 
German report stated that he had “told M. Sarajoglu in very serious 
terms that a breaking of relations with Germany, as is planned under 
pressure of the United Kingdom, would deprive Turkey, finally, of her 
freedom of action which up to now has been jealously guarded by her 
as a proud nation. The United Kingdom undoubtedly means that this 
step shall force Turkey to enter the war . . . which would bring with it 
momentous consequences for the country.”’ 


U.S.A. July 18.—The Democratic Convention was opened in Chicago. 
Ju'y 20.—The Convention nominated President Roosevelt as its 
candidate in the Presidential Election, and adopted the Party platform. 
The President, in his speech of acceptance, said that in the last 3 
elections the people had transcended party affiliation; not only Demo- 
crats but forward-looking Republicans and millions of Independent 
voters had turned to progressive leadership, a leadership which sought 
to advance the lot of the average citizen, and he was confident they 
would continue to look to that same kind of liberalism to build the 
country’s economy for the future. Other points in his speech were: 
To-day the Far West States of America were being defended in 
Normandy and Saipan; what happened in Normandy and Saipan 
vitally affected the security and well-being of Oklahoma and California. 
Only in the present generation had people been compelled to widen 
the orbit of their vision to include every part of the world, and this 
was good, since they would need it after the war. The American people 
now knew that all nations of the world would have to play their part 
in keeping the peace by force and in deciding peacefully the disputes 
which might lead to war. They all knew that if Germany and Japan 
were to come through the war with their philosophies established and 
their armies intact then their grandchildren would have to fight for their 
liberties and their lives. 
For their own safety they must take a leading part in the mainten- 
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ance of peace and the increase of trade. The job before them was (\) 
to win the war, fast, and overpoweringly; (2) to form world-wide inter. 
national organizations and arrange to use the world’s armed forces ty 
make another war impossible; (3) to build an economy for the returning 
servicemen, and for all Americans, that would provide a decent 
standard of living. 

The people would decide in the Fall whether they wished to tur 
over this job to those who opposed lend-lease and international ¢- 
operation against the forces of aggression until they could read the 
polls of popular sentiment; or to leave it to those who saw the danger 
from abroad, met it head on, and had now seized the offensive and 
carried the war to its present stages of success—to those who, by inter- 
national conferences and united actions, had begun to build that kind 
of common understanding and co-operative experience which would be 
so necessary in the future world. They would decide on the record- 
the record written on the seas, on the land, and in the skies, 

July 21.—Lord Beaverbrook and the British delegation to the oil 
conference arrived in Washington. 

The Demogratic Party platform declared that the primary and 
imperative duty of the country was to wage the war with every re- 
source to final triumph, and pledged that they would continue to fight 
side by side with the United Nations until this supreme objective had 
been attained; also, “‘to join with the other United Nations in the 
establishment of an international organization based on the principle 
of the sovereign equality of all peace-loving States, open to membership 
by all such States, large and small, for the prevention of aggression 
and the maintenance of international peace and security; to make all 
necessary and effective agreements and arrangements through which 
the nations would maintain adequate forces to meet the needs of pre- 
venting war and of making impossible the preparation for war, and 
which would have such forces available for joint action when necessary. 

The other main points were: support for the maintenance and mem- 
bership of an international court of justice; the employment of diplom- 
acy, conciliation, and arbitration where appropriate in the settlement 
of international disputes; support of the Atlantic Charter and the 
Four Freedoms; of the good neighbour policy, and the extension 
of the trade policies initiated by the Roosevelt Administration; and, ‘we 
favour the opening of Palestine to unrestricted Jewish immigration and 
colonization and such a policy as to result in the establishment there 
of a free and democratic Jewish Commonwealth . . . the fullest measure- 
ment of self-government for Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, and even- 
tual Statehood for Alaska and Hawaii; and the extension of the right 
of suffrage to the people of the district of Columbia.” 

The Convention ended with the nomination of Senator Truman fo! 
the Vice-Presidency. 

July 22.—The final acts resulting from the Bretton Woods discussions 
of the monetary fund and the bank for reconstruction and development 
were signed by the delegates of 44 nations. Reservations on certall! 
points were entered by a number of nations. 

Mr. Morgenthau announced that Russia had agreed to increase het 
subscriptions to the Bank for Reconstruction from $900 million to 
$1,200 million, the United States subscription was $3,175 million, an¢ 
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China and Canada raised theirs somewhat, bringing the capital assets 
of the Bank up to a total of $9,100 million. 

A summary of the final draft of the Monetary Agreement concluded 
at the Conference was published by the United Nations’ Information 
Office, and the full text of both Acts was cabled abroad by the U.S. 
Office of War Information. 

July 24.—President Roosevelt approved a plan to increase the 
Navy's personnel to 3,200,000 by Dec. 31, and authorized the Navy 
Department to base plans upon a strength of 3,389,000 by June 30, 
1945. 

July 25.—Recall of Argentine Ambassador in Washington. (see 
Argentina.) 

July 26.—The State Department issued a memorandum which had 
been sent to all the Latin-American Republics and the British Govern- 
ment on June 22 stating that it was “the judgment of the U.S. Govern- 
ment that the American Republics and their associates among the 
United Nations should firmly adhere to the present policy of non- 
recognition of the Farrell régime (in Argentina) until by unequivocal 
acts it is conclusively demonstrated that there has been a fundamental 
change of Argentine policy in favour of the cause against the Axis and 
in support of inter-American unity and common action’. 

Argentina had taken 2 steps resulting in serious injury to the Allied 
cause; she deliberately violated the pledge taken with her sister 
Republics to co-operate in the war against the Axis; and she had notor- 
iously given affirmative assistance to declared enemies of the United 
Nations. 

For 8 years before Pearl Harbour the structure of inter-American 
co-operation and hemispheric solidarity had been built up, as witness 
the achievements of the meetings at Montevideo, Lima, Havana, and 
Rio de Janeiro. But when the test came Argentina decided to pursue 
a divergent course, and the fact that the most urgent considerations of 
national security, including Argentina’s, had not induced her Govern- 
ment to practise unity in time of war invalidated any suggestion that 
other American Governments should recognize it. 

Other points were: the refusal to recognize Argentina did not in any 

way constitute intervention in her internal affairs. The Ramirez 
Government’s severance of relations with the Axis and repeated 
assurances that Axis activities would be suppressed were followed by 
President Farrell’s assumption of the ‘‘delegated’”’ power of President 
Ramirez. The position of the Farrell Government was “‘firm adherence 
to the thesis that recognition should be accorded to them on the basis 
of a few acts of the overthrown Ramirez Government and mere prom- 
ises of future performance, while avoiding a declaration of determin- 
ation to collaborate with the rest of the hemisphere.”’ 
_ Instances of pro-Axis actions were given, e.g. the giving of contracts 
for public works to firms of enemy origin or co-operating with the 
enemy; requiring firms friendly to the United Nations to accept the 
position of sub-contractors of Nazi firms; and the placing of Govern- 
ment advertisements in Axis newspapers and supplying them with 
paper imported under United Nations navicerts. 


U.S.S.R. July 22.—Pravda stated ghat Germany’s fate was being 
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decided on the battlefield, and not by internal forces, and Ilya Ehrep. 
burg, in Red Star, said “‘we are not relying on any Germans—we ar 
relying on tanks and shells. It would be wrong to think this is any sor 
of popular movement. For a popular movement there must be a people, 
but in Germany we see only . . . a rapacious, brainless mass, alternately 
arrogant and cowardly, incapable of thought or feeling.” 

July 23.—Broadcast on behalf of Union of Polish Patriots by Moscow 
radio. (see Poland.) 

July 25.—Red Star and Izvestia published a declaration by 16 captured 
German generals accusing Hitler and his clique of condemning the 
German nation to destruction by continuing the war. They pointed 
out that the northern army group not yet involved in the Dvinsk 
sector had been ordered to hold its positions, where it was gravely 
threatened with encirclement. The 4th Army had been destroyed, the 
9th and the 3rd Panzer armies partly destroyed, and the German fighting 
spirit had collapsed in the units under their own command. The troops 
were in a condition of permanent moral and physical overstrain. 

The Government issued a statement announcing that the Soviet 
troops had now entered the territory of Poland, and that ‘‘the founda- 
tion has thus been laid for the liberation of the fraternal, long-suffering 
Polish people from German occupation”. The troops had entered 
Poland imbued with but one single determination: to rout the 
German troops and to assist the Polish people in their task of liberation 
and the restoration of a strong and democratic Poland. 

“The Government declares’, it went on, “that it views the military 
operations conducted by the Red Army on the territory of Poland as 
operations on the territory of a sovereign, friendly, allied State. ... It 
has no intention of establishing on the territory of Poland its own 
administrative organs, considering this a concern of the Polish people. 
It has therefore decided to conclude with the Polish Committee of 
National Liberation an agreement regarding relations between the 
Soviet command and the Polish administration. The Soviet Govern- 
ment declares that it does not pursue the aim of acquiring any part of 
Polish territory or the alteration of the Polish social order.” The 
military operations were dictated solely by military necessity and the 
urge to aid the Polish people. 

Moscow radio reported that the Government had agreed to a request 
by the Syrian Government to establish diplomatic relations and 
exchange missions. 

July 27.—Moscow radio announced that an agreement was signed on 
July 26 by the Government and the Polish Committee of National 
Liberation on relations between the Russian High Command and the 
Polish administration. It provided: (1) Supreme power in areas where 
the Red army was fighting was vested in the Soviet C.-in-C. till the 
operations ended; (2) The Polish Committee was to estabtish an admin- 
istration in accordancejwith the Constitution, create the machinery for 
recruiting men for the army and ensure active co-operation with the 
Red Army; and (3) The Polish formations being created in Russia 
would operate on Polish territory. 

Other clauses dealt with the details of co-operation and of the assump- 
tion of civil administration by the Polish Committee as territories were 


liberated, etc. 
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